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What Kids Get from Parents: 
Packages of Parental Involvement 
across Complex Family Forms 


MARCIA J. CARLSON AND LAWRENCE M. BERGER 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


ABSTRACT While demographers continue to document the notable changes in 
family structure that have occurred in recent decades, little is known about the qual- 
ity of parental investment that children receive across a range of contemporary 
family types. Employing data from a recent US urban birth cohort, we examine pa- 
rental investment for children ages 1, 3, and 5 in two key domains: parent-child en- 
gagement (across three potential parent figures) and access to economic resources. 
Overall, we find that children living with their married biological parents are ad- 
vantaged in both parental engagement and household income, while children living 
in other family types are less advantaged in one or both domains. Our research 
illuminates how changing family demography is related to parental investments in 
children, which has implications for public policies designed to support low-income 
families. 


Along with the weakening association between marriage and childbear- 
ing in recent decades, the prevalence of complex families, defined as those 
families with other than two (married) biological parents and only their 
mutual children, has increased. The divorce rate rose dramatically in the 
1960s and 1970s, and although it has declined since that time, about one- 
third of first marriages that took place from the 1970s to the 1990s ended 
in divorce within 10 years (Martin 2006). At the same time, the fraction of 
births that occur outside of marriage has steadily risen since the 1960s, 
such that today 41 percent of all births (including 53 percent of Hispanic 
and 73 percent of African American births) are nonmarital (Hamilton, Mar- 
tin, and Ventura 2011). Furthermore, ongoing fertility paired with union in- 
stability implies that many adults today (will) have children with more than 
one partner, so-called multi-partnered fertility (MPF). In turn, many chil- 
dren (will) have half- or step-siblings or live with a partner of one of their 
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biological parents to whom they are not biologically related. Taken together, 
these demographic patterns suggest that a minority of children born in re- 
cent cohorts will spend their entire childhood living with only their married 
biological parents and full siblings. This is particularly true among disad- 
vantaged groups, and especially for children born outside of marriage, who 
in turn are typically born to parents who are young, have low levels of edu- 
cation, and a high likelihood of family instability (McLanahan 2011). 
While family demographers continue to document the notable changes 
in marriage and fertility and the resulting family instability, the nature of 
family functioning across increasingly diverse family forms is not as well 
understood. In particular, although the rearing and socialization of chil- 
dren remains a fundamental responsibility of parents and families, little is 
known about the level and quality of parental investment that children 
receive across the range of contemporary family types. This article uses 
data from a late 1990s urban birth cohort to examine the package of pa- 
rental involvement that 5-year-old children receive across a range of fam- 
ily types in two key domains: parent-child engagement in activities and 
access to economic resources. First, we describe the prevalence of family 
types that children experience at approximately age 5. Second, measures 
of a range of parent-child activities (e.g., reading, watching TV or video, 
outings) are used to examine the total amount of parental involvement 
that children receive across family structures by aggregating reported 
parent-child interaction with the child’s biological mother, biological fa- 
ther, and, if present, a resident social father (ie., cohabiting partner or 
spouse of the biological mother). This study also looks at differences in 
levels of income across children’s households, given the importance of 
economic resources for child development. Third, we evaluate the change 
in parental investment across ages 1-5 of their child(ren), considering 
whether family structure changes or remains stable over this time period. 
We focus on parental engagement through age 5 of a child, since the type 
of parenting behaviors collected in the Fragile Families and Child Wellbeing 
Study (FFCWS), from which our data are drawn, may be more important 
during early childhood than during later developmental periods, as chil- 
dren’s social worlds become less centered on the family (Eccles 1999).! 


1, We also test the robustness of our results using the limited number of parental en- 
gagement items available at child age 9. Unfortunately, however, these measures use a dif- 
ferent response scale and cannot be directly compared to measures at earlier ages. We briefly 
describe these estimates in the Results section. 
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This article provides new descriptive information about the level of 
parental interaction that children receive across the full set of parental 
figures in their lives (resident and nonresident biological parents and res- 
ident social parents), as well as the total amount of family income poten- 
tially available for their care. The findings shed light on the consequences 
of changing family demography for parental investments in children and 
may thereby have implications for public policies designed to support dis- 
advantaged children in diverse family circumstances. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


Our research is guided by recognition of the fundamental importance of 
parental investments in children’s health, development, and well-being 
(Maccoby and Martin 1983; Collins et al. 2000; Maccoby 2000; Bornstein 
2006). After children are born, parents contribute to their well-being in 
two key ways: engagement (time) and economic resources (money; Thom- 
son, Hanson, and McLanahan 1994). Although there is no commonly ac- 
cepted definition or threshold to evaluate parenting, high-quality parenting 
can generally be described as combining parental warmth (such as being 
responsive, affectionate, nurturing, and supportive) with appropriate con- 
trol and discipline that are intrinsic to “authoritative” parenting (Baumrind 
1968), as well as teaching children information and skills in a productive 
and positive manner (Brooks-Gunn and Markman 2005). An extensive body 
of research shows that, compared to children raised by authoritarian or 
permissive parents, young children and adolescents raised by authoritative 
parents exhibit higher levels of self-esteem and less depression and anx- 
iety. They are also less likely to engage in antisocial behavior such as delin- 
quency and substance use (Steinberg 2001). Economic resources are also 
important, as they enable parents to purchase the necessary material goods 
and services (such as medical care, high-quality child care and schooling, 
and books and toys) that improve developmental processes and enhance 
well-being (Berger, Paxson, and Waldfogel 2009). Finally, it is important to 
note that economic resources and parenting are linked: greater economic 
resources are associated with higher-quality caregiving environments and 
may reduce parents’ psychological distress and the harshness of their par- 
enting (McLoyd 1998). 

Family structure matters for children’s well-being because different 
types of families are able to provide varying levels of parental and eco- 
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nomic resources. Overall, biological ties and legal marriage are associated 
with greater investment in children. This may be because biological par- 
ents have greater incentive to invest in their children than others (evolu- 
tionary theory), because the institution of marriage encourages better par- 
enting (social role theory), or because there are preexisting differences 
between individuals who select into particular family types (social selec- 
tion; Gibson-Davis 2008). When family structure changes over time, in- 
vestments of parental resources likely also change. 

Prior studies describing parenting across family types fall into three 
main areas. First, an extensive literature on family structure and child well- 
being focuses on parental behavior and economic well-being as two mech- 
anisms accounting for how family structure affects children. These stud- 
ies describe the levels of parenting and economic resources that children 
receive across family structures but typically consider only a small number 
of family types and often exclude the contributions of social parents. Sec- 
ond, there are a number of recent studies focused particularly on the be- 
havior of fathers and father figures across family types. Third, studies of 
parental time use document the level and change in time that mothers 
and fathers (and sometimes other actors) spend with children. 


FAMILY STRUCTURE, PARENTING, AND ECONOMIC RESOURCES 


Studies examining the relationship among family structure, parenting, and 
economic resources typically describe parenting and economic resources 
as the primary mediators (mechanisms) through which family structure af- 
fects children and youth. A number of studies show that children in single- 
parent families experience lower levels of parental support, supervision and 
monitoring, and less consistent discipline than children in two-biological- 
parent families (Dornbusch et al. 1985; Astone and McLanahan 1991; Thom- 
son, Hanson, and McLanahan 1994), Also, single-mother families (both di- 
vorced and never married) have considerably lower incomes, on average, 
than two-biological-parent families. According to US Census data, in 2006, 
average family cash income for married couples with children was $89,096, 
compared to only $28,865 for single-mother families with children (US 
House of Representatives 2008). Furthermore, married fathers have higher 
earnings than unmarried fathers (Mincy, Hill, and Sinkewicz 2009). In turn, 
some studies show that economic resources account for about half of the 
difference in outcomes between children living in two-biological-parent 
versus single-parent families (McLanahan and Sandefur 1994). 
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Whereas earlier family structure studies largely focus on single-parent 
families as opposed to those with two biological parents, more recent 
studies increasingly consider married and cohabiting social-father fami- 
lies, finding that the economic resources in these families fall somewhere 
between those of married biological-parent families and single-parent fam- 
ilies (Manning and Lichter 1996; Manning and Brown 2006). At the same 
time, most prior research suggests that social-father families exhibit lower 
levels of parental engagement than two-biological-parent families, largely 
because social fathers are less involved with children than biological fa- 
thers (Hofferth and Anderson 2003). However, there is also some evidence 
that maternal parenting quality may also decline when mothers repart- 
ner (Berger 2007). 

Multi-partnered fertility introduces further complexity to family life 
and may diminish the quantity and quality of resources provided to chil- 
dren (Tach, Mincy, and Edin 2010). Amid the challenges of rearing chil- 
dren in common, parents with children from former relationships face 
additional stresses associated with coordinating the parenting of such chil- 
dren across more than one household (assuming the other parent is in- 
volved) or of being the sole biological parent in the child’s life (if the other 
parent is not involved). Since resources are finite, time and money invest- 
ments in previous children necessarily yield diminished investment in 
the current family. Nonresident fathers who have children by a new part- 
ner visit their children from a previous union less frequently and provide 
lower levels of economic support than they did before they had new chil- 
dren—and as compared to fathers with simple family configurations (Man- 
ning and Smock 1999, 2000; Manning, Stewart, and Smock 2003); also, the 
effective collection of child support from fathers is hindered when they 
have children by more than one partner (Meyer, Cancian, and Cook 2005). 
Prior research pays only limited attention to how parental investments in 
children may vary across a range of family types with and without MPF. 


FATHERING BEHAVIORS ACROSS FAMILY TYPES 


In recent decades, there has been a change in fathering roles such that 
fathers, especially middle-class fathers, are now expected to play an active 
role in child rearing rather than simply serving as the family’s breadwin- 
ner. A growing literature endeavors to measure the nature of fathers’ in- 
volvement with children and how it may vary between family types or by 


a father figure’s biological status with respect to a child (Lamb 2010). 
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Studies comparing married biological and social fathers generally find 
that social fathers (especially stepfathers) engage in lower-quality parenting 
practices than married biological fathers (Hofferth and Anderson 2003; 
Hofferth et al. 2007). However, two recent studies using data on an urban 
birth cohort from the late 1990s find that resident social fathers display 
equal or even higher levels of paternal involvement than do resident bio- 
logical fathers (Berger et al. 2008; Gibson-Davis 2008). This may suggest 
either that differences by biological status have diminished in recent co- 
horts or that such differences tend to be smaller among urban families 
in which parents are likely to have begun their childbearing outside of 
marriage. 


PARENTAL TIME WITH CHILDREN 


A number of studies measure the amount of time that parents spend en- 
gaged in particular activities with children, generally using detailed time di- 
ary measures that ask parents to report in specific increments about how 
they spent their time on a given weekend day or weekday. Most of these 
studies focus on married parents living with their biological child or chil- 
dren and evaluate the absolute and/or relative levels of mothers’ and fa- 
thers’ time spent with children. Results from these studies suggest that 
married fathers’ time with children has increased since the 1960s and that 
married mothers’ time with children has remained constant (despite much 
higher labor force participation today). As a result, fathers’ relative time, 
as a share of mothers’ time, has increased (Bianchi 2000; Sayer, Bianchi, 
and Robinson 2004). Yet, there remain important differences in the na- 
ture of mothers’ versus fathers’ time with children: fathers are less likely 
than mothers to spend time in child care as a primary activity and are more 
likely to spend time with children in a helper role to mothers or in activi- 
ties (such as playing) that are more time flexible (Craig 2006). Since most 
of these studies focus only on married or two-parent families, they shed lit- 
tle light on the levels of parental time that children experience across a 
broader range of family types. 

In sum, while various studies consider differences in parenting behav- 
iors and economic resources across family types, existing research typically 
focuses on comparisons across a single contrast (e.g., two- vs. one-parent 
families or biological fathers vs. social fathers) and does not consider the 
parental investment that children receive across a fuller array of contem- 
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porary family types. This study extends the extant literature by describing 
the package of parenting and economic resources that children from a re- 
cent urban birth cohort receive from their biological mother and father as 
well as any resident social father. We describe levels of investments at ap- 
proximately child age 5 and also consider changes in investments over 
time between child ages 1 to 5. Although we expect that these levels of par- 
enting are linked to children’s well-being, our task here is to provide a 
basic description and comparison of these levels across family types. Fu- 
ture work will evaluate the association between parenting across the var- 
ious family types and children’s well-being. 


DATA AND METHOD 


This study uses data from the Fragile Families and Child Wellbeing Study, 
a longitudinal, birth-cohort survey designed to track the conditions and 
capabilities of unmarried parents in large urban areas and a comparison 
group of married parents and their children over time (Reichman et al. 
2001). The study follows 4,897 children and their parents in 20 US cities 
with populations of 200,000 or more from birth (1998-2000) onward. Un- 
married parents were oversampled such that the initial sample was com- 
posed of 3,710 nonmarital births and 1,187 marital births. However, when 
weighted, the data are representative of all births in large US cities in the 
late 1990s. Mothers in the FFCWS were interviewed in person at the hos- 
pital within 48 hours of giving birth to the focal child; fathers were ei- 
ther interviewed in person in the hospital (if present) or were interviewed 
in person elsewhere as soon as possible. Follow-up interviews were con- 
ducted when focal children were approximately 1, 3, 5, and 9 years old. 
Response rates for the baseline survey were 82 percent for married 
mothers and 87 percent for unmarried mothers; married biological fathers 
were interviewed in 89 percent, and unmarried biological fathers in 75 per- 
cent of cases where the mother was interviewed. At the 1-, 3- and 5-year 
follow-up surveys, interview response rates for mothers (and fathers) who 
were married at the focal child’s birth are 91 (82), 89 (82), and 86 (78) per- 
cent, respectively, with eligibility being defined by the mother having com- 
pleted a baseline interview; response rates for unmarried mothers (fathers) 
were 90 (71), 88 (69), and 87 (67) percent, respectively. Social fathers were 
not directly interviewed in any of the FFCWS survey waves. Therefore, in 
order to include data on as many fathers and father figures as possible, and 
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to achieve consistency in reporters across father types, we use only data 
from mothers’ interviews.” 

The cross-sectional measures are drawn primarily from the 5-year 
follow-up interview with mothers. For the longitudinal analysis, we use 
similar measures from the 1- and 3-year interviews.’ The covariates are as- 
sessed primarily at the baseline survey. We include both unmarried and 
married cases at birth and use the city sampling weights to adjust for the 
oversampling of nonmarital births, so our results can be generalized to 
children who were born in US cities with populations of 200,000 or more 
between 1998 and 2000. The analyses are limited to those children who 
resided with their biological mother at the time of the age-5 interview, 
since FFCWS does not include a sample of children with other living ar- 
rangements that is large enough for meaningful analysis.* 

It is important that we retain children and parents with missing data 
in our analysis sample, given prior research suggesting that FFCWS chil- 
dren with data missing are systematically more disadvantaged than those 
with complete data (Sinkewicz 2006). Thus, we employed multiple impu- 
tation techniques using the ice command within Stata (Royston 2004) to 
create 40 complete data sets with imputed values for all variables with 
missing data for the full FFCWS sample of 4,897 children. Two percent 
of the total observations are excluded from the analysis sample because 
the focal child was not living with his or her mother at least half time, 
as were 2 percent of the remaining observations, due to missing city-level 
sampling weights. This resulted in an analysis sample of 187,384 total ob- 
servations of 5-year-old children and their families across the 40 imputed 
data sets (4,672 to 4,693 observations per data set).° 


2. We also tested the robustness of our results using nonresident fathers’ own reports of 
their involvement, which we discuss in the Results section. 

3. The response scale at 9 years was changed to reflect engagement over the past month 
instead of the past week; the difference in response choices limits the ability to compare to 
prior years. 

4. Furthermore, we did not want to combine reports of father involvement from mothers 
and from fathers in the same measure, since they may be qualitatively different. Hence, we 
do not include fathers with sole custody of their children. 

5. About 20 percent of biological fathers were reported as having spent some time in- 
carcerated between the focal child’s birth and the age-5 interview; we include these fathers 
in order to be able to generalize to all biological fathers (although it is certainly more difficult 
for fathers to be involved while incarcerated). 
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MEASURES 


Family Structure 

We categorize family structure by considering whether the child’s bio- 
logical parents are married (and coresident), cohabiting, dating, or none 
of these. Cohabitation is defined as mothers’ reporting that they live with 
the biological father (or social father) “all or most of the time”; dating re- 
lationships are determined by mothers’ reporting that they are “roman- 
tically involved” but not cohabiting. For those biological parents who are 
not in a romantic relationship with each other, we consider whether a res- 
ident social father (cohabiting or married partner or spouse of the biolog- 
ical mother who is unrelated to the focal child) is present in the child’s 
household.° As such, the analyses focus on six mutually exclusive and ex- 
haustive family structure categories (see table 1, bottom row, for frequen- 
cies): married mother and biological father, cohabiting mother and biolog- 
ical father, married mother and social father, cohabiting mother and social 
father, mother living alone but dating biological father, and mother living 
alone and single (defined as not romantically involved with the biological 
father, but she could be dating a new partner).’ 


Parental Investments 

The analyses use two measures of parental investment in children. First, 
we measure the frequency of parental engagement in activities that chil- 
dren experienced with their biological mother, biological father (whether 
resident or nonresident), and resident social father (if present). Mothers 
reported on the frequency with which each of these potential parental 
figures engaged in eight parent-child activities during the week prior to 
the interview: singing songs or nursery rhymes, reading stories, telling 
stories, playing inside with toys, telling child the parent appreciated some- 
thing he or she did, playing outside, going on outings, and watching TV or 
a video. Response options ranged from 0 to 7 days during the week. These 


6. We also originally defined family structure to include whether the child’s grandparents 
were present in the household, but the cell sizes became too small for analysis. Overall, 
9 percent of children are living with their mother and one or more grandparents at age 5. 

7, Across the 1-year, 3-year, and 5-year waves, 21, 25, and 29 percent of mothers are dating 
a new partner, respectively, but we have no information about dating partners’ engagement 


with the child and hence cannot consider their potential investments. 
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TABLE 1. Characteristics of Family Types 


Baseline Family 
Characteristics 
(at Focal Child’s Birth) 


Married Cohabiting Married Cohabiting 


Age 5 Family Type 


M and BF Mand BF Mand SF Mand SF M and BF M Single and 


Dating Not Dating BF 





M and BF married 

M and BF cohabiting 

M and BF dating 

M single and not 
dating BF 

Child is female 

Child was low 
birth weight 

M is white 

M is black 

M is Hispanic 

M is another 
race/ethnicity 

M age at focal child’s 
birth 


M US born 

M has less than a high 
school education 

M has a high school 
degree or GED 

M has more than a high 
school education 

M used substances 
during pregnancy 

First birth to M 

M-BF relationship 
length (months) 


Either parent considered 
abortion 

M lived with biological 
parents at age 15 

M's religious service 
attendance 


M's gender role 
attitudes 


M's report of relationship 
quality 


No. of children in M’s HH 
No. of adults in M’s HH 
Grandparent present 

in M’s HH 


M’s HH income (natural 
log; 2005 $) 


866 
105 
.002 


.027 
ote) 


044 
452 
169 
O77 
103 

99.973 

(393) 
672 
166 
249 
592 


182 
097 


93.663 
(4.991) 


.099 
.695 


2.634 
(114) 


2.157 
(.071) 


2.769 
(.022) 
1.013 
(.083) 
2.182 
(.040) 


.073 


10.789 
(.129) 


.018" 
694" 
032° 


256" 
480 


087 
061° 
467° 
450° 
.023* 
95.051* 
(.008) 
762° 
394? 
402° 


204° 


270° 
716° 


57.157" 
(118) 


399% 
429% 


3.301° 
(.002) 


2.155 
(.001) 


2.650" 
(.003) 
1.276 

(.002) 
2.382° 
(.003) 


261° 


9.706° 
(.001) 


3307" 
215% 
109" 


344? 
428 


.057 
293% 
eae 
314 
025° 
99.1582” 
(.007) 
9472” 
313 
A444 
243° 


159° 
487° 


47.032* 
(.747) 


382° 
Avior 


2.861° 
(.003) 


1.8542 
(.001) 


9.540° 
(.007) 
1.005 
(.003) 
2.336 
(.005) 


318° 


9.998" 
(.003) 


4182” 
276" 
0377 


2687 
477 


14° 
2617” 
414° 
266° 


.059° 
26.567°° 
(.510) 
671 b,c 

351° 
SAy= 


303% 


213° 
605 


7 999% 
(6.970) 


.255%° 
Ane 


9.9982 
(.070) 


92.087° 
(.037) 


2.630* 
(.037) 
1.172 
(.084) 
9.989 
(.075) 


180° 


10.025> 
(.125) 


o192:*4 
250” 
124° 


60722:e4 
5A? 


134 
0482 
73Q%b.c.d 
175° 
040 

95.519%-9 

(.001) 
9992°4 
284 
525° 


191° 


25] 
567° 


41.7542>4 
(.028) 


.253* 
561° 


2.663° 
(.000) 


2.006 
(.016) 


2.671 
(.000) 
1.256 
(.001) 
2.079 
(.000) 


3474 


9.4667° 
(.000) 


955eb.d.e 
2562” 
0687" 


4907.4 
470 


40377 
148° 
se Ger 
301° 
01874 
95.0767" 
(.408) 
f gog2ed.e 
383° 
379° 
9377 


249 
598° 


59.321°° 
(5.209) 


.330° 
35024 


3.0017? 
(.062) 


2.105 
(.054) 


2. 50020-4€ 
(.037) 
OSs 
(.077) 
2.206 
(.066) 


319%4 


9.820° 
(.071) 
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TABLE 1. (continued ) 


d Age 5 Family Type 
Baseline Family 
Characteristics M and BF Mand BF Mand SF Mand SF Mand BF M Single and 
(at Focal Child’s Birth) Married Cohabiting Married Cohabiting Dating Not Dating BF 





M worked last year 724 685 819 eae eer 684° 
M received TANF 

last year Ne 380° 29° S60r? a sar 333° 
Weighted proportion 

of sample 410 .078 .029 (258 .023 214 





Note.—M = mother; BF = biological father; SF = social father; GED = general equivalency diploma; 
HH = household; TANF = Temporary Assistance for Needy Families. 187,384 observations across 40 
imputed data sets (4,672 to 4,693 observations per data set). Means/proportions presented with 
standard errors in parentheses where applicable. Data are weighted. 

a Significantly different from “M and BF married” at p < .05. 

b Significantly different from “M and BF cohabiting” at p < .05. 

e Significantly different from “M and SF married” at p < .05. 

d Significantly different from “M and SF cohabiting” at p < .05. 

e Significantly different from “M and BF dating” at p < .05. 





items are often used in major national surveys (such as the Panel Study of 
Income Dynamics—Child Development Supplement and the Early Head 
Start Study), as measures of parental engagement (see, e.g., Hofferth et al. 
2007). 

Factor analysis indicated that the items loaded onto a single parent- 
ing construct (a = .69 for biological mothers, .94 for biological fathers, and 
.96 for resident social fathers). When nonresident biological fathers had 
not seen the child more than once in the past month, mothers were not 
asked the activity questions; hence, these fathers are assigned scores of 
zero on all activity items. Likewise, children who did not have a coresident 
social father received a score of zero for social-father activities. To assess 
the total activities that children experienced with each parental figure, we 
summed the activity frequency scores across all potential activities for each 
parental figure (the total score for each parental figure has a possible range 
from 0 to 56). We created an overall total activities score by summing the 
total scores for the three potential parental figures. As such, each child has 
a total parent-child activity value, as well as specific values for biological 
mother-child activities and biological father—child activities, and social 
father—child activities if they are living with a social father. 

Second, mothers report household income, reflecting the total amount 
of income the household received in the prior year (including earnings, 
transfers, and any child support received). Total income does not neces- 
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sarily represent the family’s direct financial investment in the focal child, 
and we cannot ascertain the extent to which income (especially social fa- 
thers’ income) is actually shared across household members. However, 
this measure approximates the total amount of financial resources that 
are potentially available for such investment. 

The following analyses primarily present simple descriptive statistics 
on the mean levels of parental investment (engagement in activities and 
access to income) that children receive across family structures. However, 
they also examine differences in mean levels of investment after adjust- 
ing for key baseline characteristics (measured at the time of the focal 
child’s birth) that may be associated with both parental investment level 
and family structure category. These include the following: child gen- 
der; whether the child had a low birth weight; maternal race (black non- 
Hispanic, white non-Hispanic, Hispanic, and other non-Hispanic); mater- 
nal age (in years) at the child’s birth; whether the mother was born in the 
United States; maternal education (less than high school, high school de- 
gree/GED [General Equivalency Diploma], some college or higher); whether 
the mother used substances during pregnancy; whether the focal child is 
the mother’s first birth; mother—biological father relationship length (in 
months); whether either parent considered aborting the focal child; whether 
the mother lived with both of her biological parents at age 15; the moth- 
er’s religious service attendance (range 1-5); the mother’s traditional gen- 
der role attitudes (range 1-4); the mother’s report of positive relationship 
quality with the biological father (range 1-3); the number of children in 
the mother’s household; the number of adults in the mother’s household; 
whether a grandparent coresided with the mother; the natural log of house- 
hold income around the time of birth (2005 dollars); whether the mother 
worked last year; and whether the mother received Temporary Assistance 
to Needy Families last year. 


METHOD 


The majority of the analyses consist of calculating overall mean or median 
levels of parental interaction and economic resources that children re- 
ceive. Table 2 presents these descriptive statistics for our six family struc- 
tures. For mothers living with social fathers, in some analyses we further 
consider whether or not the couple shares a common biological child. Fi- 
nally, to obtain means or medians that have been adjusted for differences 
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in the baseline characteristics described above (including marital status at 
birth, given the oversample of nonmarital births), we estimate (weighted) 
ordinary least squares regression models predicting each of the parental 
investment measures as a function of family structure and the full set of 
covariates. We then calculated adjusted mean levels of activity engage- 
ment and household income based on the family structure coefficients pro- 
duced by these regressions.’ These adjusted values allow us to evaluate 
parenting and income levels net of key selection factors that are known to 
sort individuals into various family types (Sigle-Rushton and McLanahan 
2004). 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents data on the prevalence of family structures among our 


_ sample of 5-year-old children (shown in the bottom row), as well as in- 


formation about baseline characteristics by family type (weighted by city 
sampling weights). Overall, 41 percent of sample families include both of 
the focal child’s married biological parents, 8 percent include his or her 
cohabiting biological parents, 2 percent include a social father who is 
married to the child’s mother, 25 percent include a social father who is co- 
habiting with the child’s mother, 2 percent are headed by a single mother 
who is romantically involved with (i.e., dating) the child’s biological father, 
and 21 percent are headed by the child’s single, biological mother who is 
not romantically involved with the child’s father (and may or may not be 
dating another man). 

Turning to the baseline characteristics, the data reveal that the biggest 
differences are observed between married two-biological-parent families 
and all other family types. Married two-biological-parent families are dis- 
proportionately comprised of white, older, and more highly educated moth- 
ers, who are more likely to have lived with both of their biological parents 
at age 15 and less likely to have considered having an abortion. Among the 
family types other than married two biological parents, most mothers have 
a high school degree or less, and the proportion of black and Hispanic 
mothers is always larger than the proportion of white mothers. 


8. Specifically, we calculated mean activity engagement and mean income for each family 
type by adding the OLS regression coefficient on that family type to the unadjusted mean 
value on the outcome for married mother and biological father families (the reference group 
in the regressions). 
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We present unadjusted mean levels of parental investment by family 
type in the top panel of table 2 and show the same information graphically 
in figure 1. As described above, a child can receive a total activities score 
from O to 56 (representing eight activities experienced over 0-7 days in 
the past week) for each potential parent figure. As such, children in fam- 
ilies that include a social father may receive an overall score ranging from 
0 to 168, whereas those in all other family types (with no social father) may 
receive an overall score ranging from 0 to 112. 

On the whole, the data show that married and cohabiting two- 
biological-parent families exhibit similar levels of total activities (65 and 
66, respectively). These mean scores are notably lower than those of 
married social-father families (77) but higher than those of cohabiting 
social-father families (48), single-mother families in which the mothers 
is dating the focal child’s biological father (58), and in those families in 
which the mother is not romantically involved with the child’s biological 
father (45). For the most part, these general conclusions about the cu- 
mulative scores also apply to the individual activity items, which reflect 
the average level of parent-child interaction on a given activity across all 
parent figures (shown below the overall totals in table 2). 
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FIGURE 1. Total (sum of) mother, biological father, and social father activity engagement 
and mean household income by family type (unadjusted). Norr.—Each stacked bar 
represents the total (sum of the) number of activities engaged in with children in the 
week before the interview by mothers (black section), biological fathers (gray section), 

and social father (white section) for each family type. Activity engagement for each parent 
was assessed on a 0- to 56-point scale. The diagonally striped bars represent median 
household income for each family type. 
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Three interesting patterns are apparent in these data. First, the ma- 
ternal activities level is quite consistent across all six family types (ranging 
from 36 to 39), although mothers’ activities are statistically significantly 
lower among mothers who are married to or cohabiting with the child’s 
biological father (around 36) as compared to mothers married to or co- 
habiting with a social father (around 39). Second, resident married social 
fathers engage in higher levels of activities compared to resident biolog- 
ical fathers (34 for married social fathers vs. 28-30 for married and co- 
habiting biological fathers), whereas cohabiting social fathers engage in 
substantially lower levels of activities (mean of 8) than all three of these 
groups. Third, nonresident biological fathers participate in very few ac- 
tivities with children when a social father is present (average scores of 3 
and 2 for married and cohabiting social-father families, respectively) as 
compared to single-mother families in which the mother is (mean of 19) 
and is not (mean of 8) romantically involved with the biological father.’ 
Taken together, these patterns indicate that children living in a married 
social-father family receive the highest level of total activity engagement, 
followed by those in married and cohabiting biological-father families, 
those whose biological parents are dating, those in cohabiting social- 
father families, and those in single-mother families in which the biolog- 
ical parents are not dating. 

We also find substantial differences in household income across family 
types. Families with two married biological parents have considerably 
higher mean and median incomes than all other family types. The mean 
(median) household income for biological married parents is $77,343 
($57,897) compared to $38,488 ($35,000) or less for all other family types. 
At the same time, at least among the two-parent (biological or social 
father) families in this sample, differences in parent-child activity levels 
do not appear to closely mirror differences in income. Also, the 21 percent 
of children living with a single mother who is not romantically involved 
with their biological father are strikingly disadvantaged with respect to 


9. Note that the biological-father numbers take the average across all biological fathers, 
including those who have no involvement with the focal child (i.e., the zeros). For the family 
types where the biological father is not living with the child (ie., where there are a nontriv- 
ial number of zeros), when we limit the sample to those cases where the biological father 
had at least some contact with the child, we obtain the following mean activity scores by 
family type: social father married = 10.9, social father cohabiting = 17.6, mother dating bi- 
ological father = 22.0, and mother single = 16.9. 
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both parental time and parental income, with a mean level of total parent- 
child activities of 45 and a median household income of $13,523, very sim- 
ilar to the US poverty line ($13,461) for a family of two that includes one 
child in 2005.'° 

We also estimated similar models using the 9-year data (results not 
shown), and the patterns are nearly identical, though the 9-year data in- 
clude a smaller number of parenting items than earlier waves and use a 
different response scale, making comparison across waves difficult. Simi- 
lar to the 5-year results, the family types with the lowest overall parent- 
child activity are the mother and social-father cohabiting families and 
families where the mother is single and not dating the biological father. 
Also, mother involvement is relatively consistent across family types; bio- 
logical fathers are most involved when they live with their child and least 
involved when the mother and child live with a social father; and married 
social fathers have higher involvement than either married or cohabiting 
biological fathers, whereas cohabiting social fathers have a very minimal 
level of interaction with the focal child. 

Figure 2 shows the same analyses as above but using adjusted means 
(produced by the OLS regressions using baseline covariates, described 
above). The overall pattern of these results is consistent with the unad- 
justed results, suggesting that differences in parent-child interaction across 
family types (though less so in income) are not primarily driven by differ- 
ences in characteristics of mothers between family structure categories. 
Therefore, we present unadjusted results for the remainder of our analy- 
ses, since the interpretation is more straightforward. However, despite sim- 
ilarities in the relative pattern of investment across family types, adjusting 
for differences in background characteristics raises the levels of mean in- 
come for family types other than married biological-father families. This 
makes sense, since married mother and biological-father families have 
higher socioeconomic capacities than the other family types, so holding 
such capacities constant diminishes the gap. 


DIFFERENCES ACROSS PARENT FIGURES 


Thus far, we have examined average differences in activity levels by family 
type. However, the distributions of activities engaged in by biological moth- 


10. US Census 2005, poverty thresholds, accessed September 22, 2012, at http://www 
.census.gov/hhes/www/poverty/data/threshld/thresh05.html. 
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FIGURE 2. Total (sum of) mother, biological father, and social father activity engage- 
ment and mean household income by family type (adjusted for baseline characteristics). 
Notr.—Each stacked bar represents the total (sum of the) number of activities engaged 

in with children in the week before the interview by mothers (black section), biological 
fathers (gray section), and social father (white section) for each family type. Activity 
engagement for each parent was assessed on a 0- to 56-point scale. The diagonally striped 
bars represent mean household income for each family type. 


ers, biological fathers, and social fathers across family types are also infor- 
mative. These data are presented in the histograms in figure 3, which show 
the density (proportion of fathers, mothers, and social fathers) at each ac- 
tivity level in units of five (i.e., O—5 activities, 6-10 activities, etc.). Mothers’ 
activities are represented by the shaded bars, biological fathers’ activities 
by diagonally striped bars, and social fathers’ activities by horizontally striped 
bars. 

The first two histograms show that the activity levels of mothers and 
fathers in married and cohabiting two-biological-parent families are ap- 
proximately normally distributed. However, the entire distribution of fa- 
thers’ activities (diagonal striped area) is to the left of that of mothers 
(gray shaded area), suggesting that fathers engage in fewer activities than 
mothers throughout the distribution. The histogram for married social- 
father families suggests that mothers and married social fathers (horizon- 
tal striped area) engage in activity levels that are similar to, though slightly 
greater than, those of mothers and resident biological fathers (note the 
different scale on the left). Both mothers and social fathers are approxi- 
mately normally distributed and, as was the case for biological fathers, the 
social-father distribution is to the left of that for mothers. Note that in- 
volvement by cohabitating social fathers is much lower than that by mar- 
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ried social fathers. Furthermore, on average, mothers who are cohabiting 
with a social father engage in moderately high levels of activities: approx- 
imately 80 percent of these mothers reported 35 to 40 activities (note 
that this bar is open at the top because it extends.beyond the scale of the 
figure). These histograms also reveal that, when mothers are married to or 
cohabiting with a social father, a large proportion of biological fathers en- 
gage in no or very few activities with the focal child (85 percent and 93 per- 
cent for married and cohabiting social father families in the 0-5 bar, respec- 
tively; again, the bars are open at the top because they extend beyond the 
scale of the figure). Furthermore, of those biological fathers who do partic- 
ipate in activities with their child, the distribution is heavily skewed to- 
ward the left (few activities) with a thin right tail. 

For families in which the biological mother and father are living apart 
but dating, a nontrivial proportion (over 15 percent) of biological fathers 
participate in no or few activities with the child, but the distribution for 
those who do is relatively normal and, again, to the left of the distribution 
for mothers (note the different scale on the left side). Finally, in single- 
mother families in which the mother and father are not romantically in- 
volved, 58 percent of biological fathers engage in no or very few activities 
with the child (again, an open bar on the left side), and the remainder of 
the distribution is considerably skewed to the left with a thin right tail. 


DIFFERENCES BY TYPE OF PARENT-CHILD ACTIVITY 


The analyses to this point primarily focus on the overall level of parent- 
child activity engagement to which children in different family types are 
exposed; we now consider potential differences in the types of activities 
children experience across family types. To provide insight into such dif- 
ferences, we compare levels of participation in reading and TV/video 
watching across the six family types. These results are presented in fig- 
ure 4. We chose to compare reading and TV/video watching because they 
may present the most extreme contrast with regard to promoting positive 
child development. That is, of the eight possible activities, reading with a 
child is arguably the most important for (at least cognitive) healthy de- 
velopment; more frequent parental reading has been linked to improved 
cognitive scores, regardless of socioeconomic background (OECD 2011). By 
contrast, TV/video watching is arguably the least important (or involves 
the least intensive parental engagement). As such, comparing levels of these 
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FIGURE 4. Total (sum of) mother, biological father, and social father reading and 
watching TV/videos by family type (unadjusted). Norr.—Each stacked bar represents the 
total (sum of) either reading or TV/video-watching activities engaged in with children in 
the week before the interview by mothers (black section), biological fathers (gray section), 
and social father (white section) for each family type. Each parent’s engagement in each 
activity was assessed on a O- to 7-point scale. 


two types of activities provides insight into whether particular family types, 
and which parental figures therein, are more likely to engage in more or less 
developmentally stimulating activities. 

The results in figure 4 suggest that mothers in all family types engage 
in relatively similar levels of reading and TV/video watching. As such, the 
primary differences in activity types across family types appear to result 
from men’s behaviors. In general, we see relatively higher levels of father 
TV/video watching compared to reading in cohabiting biological-father 
families, married, and (especially) cohabiting social-father families, as well 
as in both forms of single-mother families. Married biological fathers en- 
gage in relatively similar levels of both activities. 


DIFFERENCES BY MULTIPLE-PARTNERED FERTILITY STATUS 


Next, we examine whether overall patterns of activity engagement differ 
by MPF status. Because the cell sizes available to investigate differences 
across all six family types and MPF status would be too small for mean- 
ingful analysis, we consider only three family types: whether the child 
lives with both (married or cohabiting) biological parents, lives with his 
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or her mother and a (married or cohabiting) social father, or lives with a 
single mother. These results (not shown) indicate that children in two- 
biological-parent families receive similar levels of total activity engage- 
ment regardless of whether either, both, or neither of their parents has a 
child with another partner. At the same time, two-biological-parent fam- 
ilies with MPF (either by the mother or father) have considerably lower 
average incomes than those without MPF. Among (married and cohabit- 
ing) social-father families, children where one of their biological parents 
has MPF experience greater overall engagement than those whose bio- 
logical parents have children only with one another (53 vs. 41 total ac- 
tivities). This appears to be largely driven by higher levels of social-father 
involvement with the focal child in families with MPF, presumably be- 
cause the social father is the biological father of another child in the house 
(i.e., a half sibling of the focal child). By contrast, among single-mother 
families, we observe higher levels of engagement among families where 
neither biological parent has MPF, compared to those where a biological 
parent has MPF (51 vs. 45 total activities). This appears to be primarily 
driven by higher levels of biological-father activities among the former. As 
with two-biological-parent families, both social-father and single-mother 
families have lower levels of income when a biological parent has MPF than 
when they do not. 

As noted above, the potential explanation for higher levels of activi- 
ties in social-father families where biological parents have MPF is that 
the social father and mother share one or more common biological chil- 
dren; in other words, the MPF occurred with a new partner after the fo- 
cal child’s birth, and the new partner is the current social father to the 
focal child. In such situations, social fathers may be more engaged with 
the focal child as a result of their engagement with their joint biological 
child(ren) with the mother. An examination of this possibility (results not 
shown) suggests that this is the case. Among social-father families in 
which the mother and social father do versus do not share at least one 
common child, we find substantively meaningful differences in overall lev- 
els of activities (75 vs. 47) and levels of social-father activities (32 vs. 7). 
In other words, the focal child gets more interaction from a resident so- 
cial father when he or she has a half sibling (of the mother and social 
father) who presumably lives in the household. However, biological fa- 
thers engage in slightly fewer activities with the focal child when the 
mother and social father have had a child together than when they have 
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not (4 vs. 1), while mother activity engagement is relatively consistent 
across family types. 


CHANGE IN PARENTAL INVESTMENT OVER TIME 


Our results thus far focus on cross-sectional measures of parental en- 
gagement and household income at approximately child age 5. However, 
changes over time in the parenting packages that children experience are 
also salient for child development and are likely to differ by the family 
configurations to which children are exposed. Thus, we also examine 
patterns of change in parental investments and family types over time by 
noting which of three family types the child lived in at ages 1 and 5: with 
his or her mother and biological father, his or her mother and a social 
father, or his or her single mother. (To preserve larger cell sizes, we do not 
differentiate between marriage and cohabitation in biological- and social- 
father families.) This results in nine possible categories of family stability 
or change between the two time points. However, since our data contain 
no cases in which children lived with a social father at age 1 followed by a 
biological father at age 5, and very few cases in which children lived with 
their mother and a social father at both time points, or transitioned from a 
mother and social-father family at age 1 to a single-mother family at age 5, 
we exclude these potential groups from the results presented in figure 5, 
where we focus on six family structure categories. 

Figure 5 shows results for the change in total activity engagement, as 
well as activity engagement for each parent figure, between years 1 and 3 
and between years 3 and 5 for each of the six family types. (Note that the 
scale of the left axis differs across panels.) Overall levels of engagement 
(panel A) tend to decline over time for children with all family experi- 
ences, except those transitioning from a single-mother family at age 1 to a 
social-father family at age 5. These declines are relatively similar for three 
groups of children: those who lived with their mother and biological fa- 
ther at both years 1 and 5, those who lived with their single mother at age 1 
and their mother and biological father at age 5, and those who lived with a 
single-mother at both age 1 and age 5. There is a notable and steep decline 
in engagement for children who lived with their mother and biological 
father at age 1 and their single mother at age 5, as well as those who lived 
with their mother and biological father at age 1 and mother and a social 
father at age 5. By contrast, we see a modest rise in engagement for those 
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who transitioned from living with their single mother at age 1 to their 
mother and a social father at age 5. 

Turning to the involvement of each parent separately (panels B—D), 
maternal engagement is remarkably similar across all six family types: it 
is relatively stable from ages 1 to 3 and then declines slightly between 
ages 3 and 5 (which may reflect a change in maternal behaviors or in 
children entering preschool and spending less time with mothers). The 
pattern for biological fathers is quite different: consistent with the cross- 
sectional results, biological father activity engagement is closely related 
to family type. Engagement remains relatively high for children who live 
with both the mother and biological father at both time points (although, 
like maternal engagement, it decreases between ages 3 and 5), as well as 
those living with their single mother at age 1 and their mother and biolog- 
ical father at age 5. Biological-father involvement drops dramatically for 
the two categories in which focal children lived with their mother and bi- 
ological father at child age 1 but either their single mother or, in particu- 
lar, their mother and a social father at age 5. For social-father involvement 
(panel D), we observe the opposite pattern: social-father involvement in- 
creases considerably when social fathers have moved in with the mother 
by child age 5, especially when the mother was single at child age 1. 

Finally, we also examine change in mean household income as a func- 
tion of change in family type (fig. 6). The one circumstance under which 
income remains consistently high is when the biological father remains in 
the household. Household income is much lower across all other family 
types. It declines over time for children who live with their mother and 
biological father at age 1 and their single mother at age 5. Income increases 
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FIGURE 6. Change in mean household income years 1, 3, and 5 by family type (2005 $) 
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somewhat for those children who move in with their biological father by 
age 5 (less so for those moving in with a social father), remains relatively 
stable (and moderate) for those who move froma biological-father to a social- 
father family between ages 1 and 5, and remains relatively stable (and very 
low) for those living with a single mother at both time points. 


NONRESIDENT FATHER REPORTS OF ENGAGEMENT 


The primary analyses rely on mothers’ reports of biological and social 
fathers’ engagement with children. Both because maternal reports of non- 
resident biological fathers’ behaviors may be particularly ill informed, if 
not biased, and because a subset of biological (but not social) fathers is in- 
terviewed in the FFCWS, we reestimated our results (shown in appendix 
table Al) using nonresident biological fathers’ own reports of their en- 
gagement in activities with children (for the four family types where bio- 
logical fathers are not coresident)." These results yield notably higher esti- 
mates of biological fathers’ involvement for three of four family structure 
categories that involve a nonresident biological father: mother and social 
father married (3.3 using mothers’ reports vs. 15.7 using fathers’ reports in 
cases where the mother and social father are married; 1.5 using mothers’ 
reports vs. 22.4 using fathers’ reports when mother and social father are 
cohabiting; and 8.2 using mothers’ reports vs. 18.9 using fathers’ reports 
when the mother is single and not dating the biological father). There 
is little difference when the mother and biological father are dating: 19.4 
using mothers’ reports and 20.0 using fathers’ reports. However, the gen- 
eral pattern of our results is relatively similar regardless of whether moth- 
ers’ or fathers’ reports are used, with the notable exception that children 
living in a cohabiting social-father family are reported to have consider- 
ably higher levels (69 vs. 48) of total activity engagement when father 
reports are used and, to a lesser extent, that children living with a single 
mother who is not dating the child’s biological father are also reported to 
have higher total levels of engagement (56 vs. 45) when father reports are 


11. We do not use biological fathers’ own reports for cases in which the biological father 
is coresident because the FFCWS data do not include comparable self-reported activities 
for social fathers, and we have no reason to believe maternal reports on resident biological- 
father vs. resident social-father activities would systematically differ such that we should 
utilize mothers’ reports for resident social fathers but men’s own reports for resident bio- 
logical fathers. 
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used. Nonetheless, when we look at change over time (results not shown) 
using nonresident fathers’ own reports of their activity engagement, al- 
though again, the pattern is that nonresident biological fathers report 
higher absolute levels of activity engagement than mothers report, the 
patterns of activity engagement as a function of stability or change in fam- 
ily type over time are similar to those observed based on mothers’ reports. 


DISCUSSION 


In this article, we describe the parenting packages received by young, 
urban children across a range of family structures, with regard to both 
parent-child activity engagement and economic resources potentially avail- 
able for investment. With respect to parenting, consistent with prior re- 
search, this study finds that levels of parental engagement with children are 
highest among two-parent families as compared to single-parent families 
(McLanahan and Sandefur 1994; Thomson, Hanson, and McLanahan 1994). 
However, contrary to prior research on parenting across particular family 
structures (e.g., Thomson et al. 1994) and research that compares paternal 
involvement among biological versus social fathers (e.g., Hofferth and An- 
derson 2003), we find that among children living with two parents or parent 
figures, the small fraction (2 percent) of children living with their biological 
mother and a married social father experience greater overall levels of pa- 
rental interaction than their counterparts living with two biological parents. 
This is because married social fathers display an average level of involve- 
ment that is higher than those of resident biological fathers, and children 
living with a married social father also have a modest amount of interac- 
tion with their nonresident biological father (although a large proportion of 
these children have no interaction with their biological father).” By contrast, 
cohabiting social-father involvement is much lower than that of married 
social fathers (and married and cohabiting biological fathers). This is not 
surprising, since cohabiting relationships typically have lower commitment 
and stability than marriages, and some research suggests there is notable 
variation in when and under what conditions stepfathers consider them- 
selves to be father figures to their partner’s children (Marsiglio 1995; Mar- 
siglio 2004; Schmeeckle et al. 2006). 


12. The former finding is consistent with those of several recent studies of urban parents 
also using the FFCWS (Berger et al. 2008; Gibson-Davis 2008). 
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Consistent with the extensive body of literature on family structure and 
economic resources (e.g., McLanahan and Sandefur 1994; Thomson et al. 
1994), in our sample, children living with their married biological parents 
have much higher levels of reported income than children in single-mother 
families. However, contrary to prior research showing similar economic 
resources in married biological families and married social-father families 
(i.e., stepfamilies; see, e.g., McLanahan and Sandefur 1994), in this study, 
levels of economic resources are considerably lower for the latter. Indeed, 
the economic resources of all (married and cohabiting) social-father fam- 
ilies in the sample fall somewhere between single-mother families and 
married biological-father families. Levels of economic resources for mar- 
ried social-father families may be lower in this study because such parents 
in the FFCWS are primarily those who have repartnered after a nonmari- 
tal birth (since few of the married parents at birth had divorced and re- 
partnered by the 5-year follow-up survey), as compared to large national 
surveys in which remarried stepfamilies (after divorce) are typically com- 
pared to married biological parents. Economic resources of cohabiting- 
mother and biological-father families are also more similar to those of 
single-mother families than to those of married mother and biological- 
father families. 

We are struck by the fact that, across all family types, the level of 
maternal activity engagement with children is remarkably consistent. It 
appears that resident mothers play a rather consistent role in the lives of 
their children, regardless of their surrounding family configuration. At 
the same time, at least in terms of the number of parent-child activities, 
mothers do not appear to compensate for low levels of nonresident biologi- 
cal fathers’ involvement when fathers live away (though we recognize that 
our measure does not fully capture amount of time engaged in activities). 
As such, when biological fathers live outside of children’s homes, espe- 
cially when the mother is no longer romantically involved with him, chil- 
dren receive much lower levels of total parental investment. Yet, it is im- 
portant to note that a small fraction of children living with a single mother 
also live with a grandparent, and these analyses do not capture grand- 
parent involvement (or that of any other relatives or caregivers). Thus, we 
may be underestimating the total investment that children in such cir- 
cumstances receive from other relatives or household members. 


13. In addition, it is important to recognize that our measures tap only the frequency 
with which parents engage in eight activities with children. As discussed below, our analyses 
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The fact that the overall pattern of differences in parent-child activities 
across family types does not change after adjusting for a number of base- 
line covariates suggests that selection on these key variables (age, race, 
education, family background, immigrant status, substance use, first birth, 
mother-father relationship length, religiosity, attitudes, number of children 
and adults in the household, grandparent coresidence, income, work, and 
welfare receipt) is not the dominant reason for observed differences in 
parenting by family structure. Yet, there may be additional factors that 
differentiate both family structure and levels of parental involvement that 
were not included in our analyses. The household income values are more 
notably changed by adjusting for baseline characteristics, suggesting that 
a large part of why married two-biological-parent families have higher in- 
come is due to their (primarily socioeconomic) capacities; at the same time, 
the rank ordering of family types by income is barely altered in the adjusted 
estimates. 

We also compared involvement across family types in two particular 
activities representing more (reading) versus less (watching TV/videos) 
developmentally stimulating activities for children. In married-biological 
families, children experience more parenting interaction in reading than 
in video/TV watching, whereas in all other family types, video/TV watching 
is higher than reading. This overall pattern is paralleled by the individual 
parents’ activity scores—only in married biological families are mothers 
more engaged in reading than TV/video watching (and fathers’ time in 
each is similar), whereas mothers, biological fathers, and social fathers re- 
port greater TV/video watching than reading in all five other family types. 
The within-family variation is greater for fathers (both biological and so- 
cial) than mothers. These differences in the types of parent-child activ- 
ities both within and across families suggest that future work should dis- 
ageregate the components of the cumulative parenting activities when 
considering the effects of parental involvement on children’s well-being. 

We expected that parental MPF would be associated with diminished 
investment in children. Although we found (results not shown) consid- 
erable differences in income, such that families in which parents had 
experienced MPF had lower incomes than those in which biological par- 
ents had children with only one another, we found less consistent patterns 
of differences in activity engagement. Children in single-mother families 


are silent with regard to the quality of parent-child interactions, as well as other aspects of 


parenting. 
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with MPF experienced lower overall parent-child activities than those in 
single-mother families without MPF, largely because nonresident biolog- 
ical fathers are much less involved in the context of MPF. We also found 
slightly lower overall involvement among two-biological-parent families 
with MPF than those without. However, for mother and social-father fam- 
ilies, where differences by MPF status do exist, we find that they tend to 
favor children whose parents have MPF; this is because mothers and es- 
pecially social fathers engage in higher levels of activities with children in 
the context of MPF (while nonresident biological fathers are slightly less 
involved). As we expected, this finding was largely driven by social fathers 
being more involved when they have a common biological child with the 
mother; in other words, a resident social father interacts more with the 
focal child when the mother and social father have a child together (i.e., a 
half sibling to the focal child) than when the social father and biological 
mother do not have a child together. 

On the whole, we find that biological fathers tend to have relatively 
little involvement when their child lives with a social father. This pattern 
is consistent with research suggesting that maternal repartnering (Tach 
et al. 2010) and having children with new partners (Manning and Smock 
1999) are associated with decreased nonresident biological-father involve- 
ment (Berger, Cancian, and Meyer 2012). While one study notes that ongo- 
ing contact with nonresident biological fathers does not appear to dimin- 
ish the benefits of social-father involvement for children (Bzostek 2008), 
how biological and social father involvement is linked (i.e., whether they 
complement or substitute) for children with both, and how they conjointly 
affect child well-being, is a useful topic for future research. 

Our results also provide new information about changes over time in 
levels of parental investment as a function of changes in family configu- 
ration. We find that maternal engagement with children remains quite con- 
sistent over time, regardless of family structure changes. This contrasts 
with several studies showing that mothers’ partnership transitions are 
linked to greater parenting stress and low-quality or harsh mothering 
(Osborne and McLanahan 2007; Cooper et al. 2009; Beck et al. 2010); yet, 
our results are consistent with two papers showing that family structure 
changes are not linked to maternal engagement (Gibson-Davis 2008) or 
literacy-promoting activities (Beck et al. 2010). It appears that mothers’ 
(positive) engagement in activities with children may be much more sta- 
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ble in the face of family structure change than are mothers’ negative par- 
enting behaviors (which may increase). Again, it is important to note that 
our analyses do not assess parenting quality. 

We find much more variation over time as a function of family struc- 
ture changes in the behaviors of both biological and social fathers. As 
men move into or out of children’s lives, their involvement changes ac- 
cordingly, underscoring the notion of the “package deal” that links fa- 
thers’ partner and paternal roles (Furstenberg and Cherlin 1991; Town- 
send 2002; Edin, Tach, and Mincy 2009; Tach et al. 2010). Consistent with 
prior empirical research using the same data on urban parents, this study 
finds that nonresident biological fathers are much less involved than ei- 
ther married or cohabiting biological fathers (Gibson-Davis 2008), and so- 
cial fathers who live with children are equally as or more involved than 
resident biological fathers (Berger et al. 2008). 

There are several limitations to our analyses. First, all of our infor- 
mation about parent-child interaction for all parent figures in our main 
results comes from the child’s biological mother. Maternal knowledge of 
nonresident biological fathers’ interactions with focal children may be es- 
pecially limited or inaccurate, since mothers are unlikely to observe these 
interactions or may harbor ill feelings, given the failure of their romantic 
relationship with the nonresident father (Coley and Morris 2002). Fur- 
thermore, mothers may report higher levels of involvement by resident 
social or biological fathers than nonresident fathers because of a social de- 
sirability bias, since the former are partners with whom they are engaged 
in ongoing cohabiting or marital relationships and, presumably, who they 
hope or expect to be actively involved with their children. Fortunately, an 
analysis of nonresident fathers’ reports of their involvement suggests that 
although the levels of engagement reported by fathers may be higher than 
those reported by mothers, the patterns of involvement by family type ob- 
served using mothers’ reports are not challenged by the use of nonresi- 
dent fathers’ reports. 

Second, our measures assess only the frequency of parent-child in- 
teraction and are silent with regard to the nature or quality of these in- 
teractions. Quantity may be a poor proxy for quality of involvement (or 
time length of involvement), and more may not always be better, partic- 
ularly with regard to the measure that aggregates across a range of activ- 
ity types. In addition, the same metric assesses parenting activities across 
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different parental figures and also for both resident and nonresident bi- 
ological fathers, despite the fact that a given level of parent-child activities 
may not mean the same thing across these different contexts. For example, 
nonresident fathers’ face-to-face activities with a child require much more 
effort, time, and logistical coordination than resident fathers’ activities. 
As noted above, in future research we plan to examine how the level of 
parent-child interaction is related to child outcomes across these various 
contexts and actors. Hopefully such research will yield evidence about 
returns to the frequency and types of parental activities across various fam- 
ily configurations. 

Third, since we only have measures of social-father involvement while 
social fathers are living with children, we may be overestimating social- 
father involvement over the long term. To the extent that mothers’ re- 
lationships with social fathers are unstable, high levels of social-father 
involvement observed at a given point in time may be a weak indicator of 
long-term investment. This is of particular concern because, given the ab- 
sence of a biological tie, social fathers are likely to have (at best) limited 
involvement with their expartners’ children following the dissolution of 
their romantic relationship. At the same time, social-father investments 
may begin well before the mother and social father form a cohabiting 
union. Our analyses are also silent in this regard. 

A related concern is that we cannot disentangle the direction of as- 
sociation between social and biological father involvement. That is, al- 
though our data reveal that biological fathers are less involved when chil- 
dren live with a social father, we cannot determine if mothers have greater 
incentive to find a new partner when the biological father is not involved 
or if biological fathers become less involved once mothers move in with 
a new partner. Future research should disentangle the direction of these 
paternal processes and their consequences for children. 

In sum, this study provides new descriptive evidence about two key 
parental inputs, time and money, with respect to 5-year-old children living 
in a range of contemporary family types, as well as evidence regarding 
patterns of change in these behaviors between child ages 1 and 5. Unlike 
past research that typically considers a single contrast by family type or 
parent figure, this study evaluates the contributions of biological moth- 
ers, biological fathers, and resident social fathers in order to provide ag- 
gregate estimates of the parental resources available to children, though 
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estimates are admittedly crude. We find that children living with both of 
their (married) biological parents are advantaged with respect to both eco- 
nomic resources and levels of parent-child activities, while children living 
with single mothers fare especially poorly in both domains; children in 
social-father families receive similar levels of activity engagement to those 
in biological-father families but are much less economically advantaged. To 
the extent that time and money are important factors in promoting chil- 
dren’s health, development, and well-being, our results suggest that early 
differences may have long-term consequences for children as they grow 
into adulthood. 


APPENDIX 


TABLE A1. Mean Activity Engagement with Child Using Nonresident Fathers’ Own Reports 
of Their Activities 





M Single 
Mand BF Mand BF MandSF Mand SF MandBF and Not 
Married Cohabiting Married Cohabiting Dating Dating BF 


Total activity engagement 64.608 65.896 89.156 69.032 58.742 56.162 
(1.096) (.016) (.764) (.914) (.411) (1.179) 
Mother activity 
engagement 36.180 36.289 39.125 38.892 38.698 S225 
(.640) (.018) (.030) (.195) (.001) (.699) 
Biological father activity 
engagement 98.498 29.607 15.711 29.351 20.044 18.937 
(.534) (.022) (.808) (.441) (.411) (.898) 
Social father activity 
engagement .000 .000 34.320 7.789 .000 .000 
(.000) (.000) (.163) (.900) (.000) (.000) 


Weighted proportion of 
sample 410 .078 .022 253 .023 214 





Note-—M = mother; BF = biological father; SF = social father. 187,384 observations across 40 im- 
puted data sets (4,672 to 4,693 observations per data set). Biological father reports of their own activ- 
ities are utilized for all families with a nonresident biological father (cols. 3-6); mother reports are used 
in all other cases (cols. 1-2). Means (and standard errors) presented unless otherwise noted. Data 
are weighted. 
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ABSTRACT This study documents an increase in the prevalence of extreme pov- 
erty among US households with children between 1996 and 2011 and assesses the 
response of major federal means-tested transfer programs. Extreme poverty is de- 
fined using a World Bank metric of global poverty: $2 or less, per person, per day. 
Using the 1996-2008 panels of the Survey of Income and Program Participation 
(SIPP), we estimate that in mid-20T1, 1.65 million households with 3.55 million children 
were living in extreme poverty in a given month, based on cash income, constituting 
43 percent of all nonelderly households with children. The prevalence of extreme 
poverty has risen sharply since 1996, particularly among those most affected by the 
1996 welfare reform. Adding SNAP benefits to household income reduces the number 
of extremely poor households with children by 48.0 percent in mid-2011. Adding 
SNAP, refundable tax credits, and housing subsidies reduces it by 62.8 percent. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act 
(PRWORA) of 1996 ended the only cash entitlement program for poor fam- 
ilies with children, Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), and re- 
placed it with Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF), a program 
that offers time-limited cash assistance and requires able-bodied recipients 
to participate in work-related activities. This welfare reform, concurrent with 
changes to other public programs that increased the financial benefits of 
work for low-income households, was followed by a dramatic decline in cash 
assistance caseloads and an increase in work-conditioned benefits for the 
working poor (Ben-Shalom, Moffit, and Scholz 2012). That is, total public 
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means-tested transfers have fallen for the nonworking poor but have in- 
creased for the working poor. Meanwhile, millions of parents are experi- 
encing long spells of unemployment in the slow recovery following the 
Great Recession, with little immediate access to means-tested cash income 
support. This article examines whether these changes coincided with the 
growth of a particularly troubling subset among the American poor: 
households with children living on virtually no income. We define this 
group, the extreme poor, using one of the World Bank’s measures of global 
poverty: $2 or less per person, per day. 

This article presents estimates of the prevalence of extreme poverty 
among households with children in the United States between 1996 and 
2011. We expect that extreme poverty increased between 1996 and 2011, at 
least in part, because of the 1996 PRWORA reform and the Great Reces- 
sion. While our investigation is motivated by these two key factors, the 
estimates presented here do not fully assess the causal mechanisms of any 
such rise in extreme poverty. However, this descriptive documentation is 
an important first step to understanding extreme poverty in the United 
States, which, to our knowledge, has never been measured in this way. Be- 
tween 1996 and 2011, cash assistance receipt declined precipitously. In con- 
trast, the percentage of low-income households that received means-tested 
benefits from the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP, for- 
merly called food stamps) and means-tested refundable tax credits (partic- 
ularly the Earned Income Tax Credit [EITC]) increased. We hypothesize 
that these means-tested benefits expansions, particularly of SNAP, have par- 
tially offset the increase in extreme poverty that occurred between 1996 and 
2011. 


BACKGROUND 


Several factors may be related to recent changes in the incidence of ex- 
treme poverty in the United States. The 1996 welfare reform replaced the 
need-based entitlement program, AFDC, with the more restrictive federal 
block grant program, TANF. Subsequently, cash assistance caseloads fell 
from 12.3 million recipients per month in 1996 to 4.5 million in December 
2011, 1.1 million of whom are adults. Even during the current period of 
continued high unemployment, the cash assistance rolls have increased 
only slightly. Welfare in the form of cash assistance is a shell of its former 
self. 
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Other means-tested income support programs have grown consider- 
ably, most notably SNAP and EITC, along with other refundable tax 
credits for low-income families.! SNAP eligibility requirements have been 
relaxed in some ways since the 1990s, and the value of EITC benefits 
has been increased in a number of ways since the early 1990s. SNAP case- 
loads increased from an average of 25.5 million recipients per month in 
1996 to 47.3 million in January 2013. The number of families claiming the 
EITC rose from 19.5 million in 1996 to 27.8 million in tax year 2010 (Tax 
Policy Center 2010). While the EITC is restricted to wage earners, there is 
some evidence that many recipients save part of it during the year to pro- 
tect themselves during short periods with no income (Mendenhall et al. 
2012). 

The 2009 American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) tempo- 
rarily increased SNAP benefits by about 15 percent per household, with 
this increase currently set to expire on October 31, 2013.2 The ARRA also 
expanded the EITC considerably for households with three or more 
children, and the child tax credit was expanded and extended to families 
with lower earnings. These major increases in means-tested aid were res- 
ponses to the greatest economic contraction since the Great Depression 
in the 1930s. While the Great Recession era has ushered in a prolonged 
period of high unemployment, its real legacy may prove to be the unprec- 
edented duration of unemployment spells: the average spell was 38.1 weeks 
as of December 2012. The Great Recession also saw an unprecedented ex- 
pansion in Unemployment Insurance (UI) in terms of the duration of cov- 
erage, up to 99 weeks for some workers. However, recent studies find that 
low-earning workers continue to experience significant difficulty accessing 
UI benefits, largely as a result of ineligibility related to the reason for em- 
ployment separation, and sometimes confusion about eligibility (O’Leary and 
Kline 2008; Shaefer 2010; Gould-Werth and Shaefer 2012). Thus, a rise:in 
the number of households experiencing prolonged periods of unemploy- 
ment may also have led to a rise in the number of households surviving on 
virtually nothing. 


1, Another refundable tax credit low-income families with children may benefit from is the 
child tax credit. Another example of in-kind benefits expansions is increased accessibility of 
public health insurance for low-income children and, in some states, their parents. 

Phe http://www.ers.usda.gov/topics/food-nutrition-assistance/supplemental-nutrition 
-assistance-program-(snap) /arra.aspx#.UV3KMr8gedI. 
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In addition to reporting the official poverty rate, the Census Bureau also 
reports the deep poverty rate. Those in deep poverty have incomes below 
50 percent of the official poverty threshold. Over the past 2 decades, families 
in deep poverty have experienced a substantial decline in the amount of aid 
they receive from public programs, while families with incomes between 50 
and 150 percent of the poverty line have actually received an increase in 
assistance from public programs, on average (Ben-Shalom et al. 2012). But 
even families in deep poverty may be affected by changes to public programs 
and the economy in the last 15 years in ways that are heterogeneous to each 
other. In the post-PRWORA era, a single mother with a regular minimum 
wage job who works an average of 25 hours a week would accrue earnings 
below the threshold for deep poverty, but she could receive significant EITC 
and child tax credit benefits, she might access child-care subsidies, and she 
could remain on SNAP. In contrast, if that same single mother has multiple 
barriers to work and is unable to maintain regular employment, the family 
will receive little to no EITC and child tax credit, will be unlikely to access 
unemployment insurance benefits because of inadequate labor force attach- 
ment, cannot access child-care subsidies, and is much less likely to access 
cash assistance than before the 1996 reform. Thus, alternative metrics that 
use even lower resource thresholds may be necessary to gauge the circum- 
stances of the poorest of the poor in the United States. 

Several studies document an increasing proportion of single mothers 
who are considered to be disconnected, with neither earnings nor wel- 
fare (Turner, Danziger, and Seefeldt 2006; Blank 2007; Loprest 2011). As 
much as one-quarter of all single mothers were disconnected for at least 
a 4-month period in 2009 (Loprest 2011). Lesley Turner and colleagues 
(2006) find that disconnected mothers often face multiple barriers to 
work, such as learning disabilities, physical limitations, few work skills, 
and mental health problems. While these studies offer critical informa- 
tion about single mother families, other poor families with children also 
may be affected by the retrenchment of cash assistance and the current 
period of sustained high unemployment. 

To capture the full extent of a household’s resources, it is important to 
account not just for a family’s household earnings and cash welfare but also 
for other sources of unearned and in-kind income, such as loans or gifts from 
family and friends, SNAP, public housing, and EITC benefits accrued during 
previous spells of work, even among the jobless. This article therefore offers 
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an alternative metric designed to measure the prevalence of extreme des- 
titution among households with children between 1996 and 2011. It at- 
tempts to account for most sources of income as comprehensively as pos- 
sible, including cash and in-kind income from public programs, informal 
work, and gifts and loans from family and friends inside and outside the 
household. To our knowledge, no previous study examines US poverty at 
such a low level of income. The primary goal of this analysis is to identify 
whether there was an increase in the number and proportion of house- 
holds with children living on virtually no income coinciding with the 
implementation of the 1996 welfare reform, particularly in the context of 
the Great Recession. 

Households are considered to be in extreme poverty if self-reported 
total household income adds up to $2 or less per person, per day, in a given 
month (approximated as $60 per person, per month, in 2011 dollars). Sen- 
sitivity analyses discussed below examine our estimates using a few other 
income thresholds. The measure of extreme poverty used here, $2 per per- 
son, per day, is based on one of the World Bank’s key indicators of global 
poverty.* Tellingly, the World Bank does not release official estimates for 
the United States for this metric because it is meant to capture poverty 
based on “the standards of the poorest countries” (Ravallion, Chen, and 
Sangraula 2008, 163). Extreme destitution is assumed to be very uncom- 
mon among wealthy nations. Thus, this metric is conceptually appropri- 
ate for the current study, whose goal is to examine the incidence of ex- 
treme destitution in the United States and how it has changed over the 
study period. The official poverty line for a family of three equals roughly 
$17 per person, per day, averaged over a year, so our measure is roughly 
13 percent of the official poverty line. The Census Bureau’s threshold for 
deep poverty would equate to an average of approximately $8.50, per per- 
son, per day, over four times the cutoff we use for extreme poverty. Thus, 
the metric for extreme poverty used in this study is well below both of 
these official thresholds for poverty in the United States. 

We hypothesize that the prevalence of extreme poverty in the United 
States has risen since 1996 but that this increase has been mitigated by 
the expansions of means-tested aid, particularly of SNAP and the EITC. 
Because of our study goals, we focus on a subpopulation, households with 


3. http://data.worldbank.org/indicator/SI.POV.GAP2. 
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children. While it would be ideal to present international comparisons, 
such comparisons are not currently available for this subpopulation. Fur- 
ther, our estimates and methodology are modeled after, but are not identi- 
cal to, what is used by the World Bank. Rather than collecting data that is 
identical to what the World Bank collects in developing countries, we have 
used the best data currently available in the United States, using questions 
that may not be directly comparable. Future research would need to address 
this to provide accurate international comparisons. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The data in this study come from the Survey of Income and Program Par- 
ticipation (SIPP), collected by the US Census Bureau. The study period starts 
in 1996, before states were required to implement the 1996 welfare reform 
and before the national unemployment rate fell to a low of 4.0 percent in 
2000, and it ends with the most recent available SIPP data from the middle 
of 2011, when the national unemployment rate was roughly 9 percent. 

Our comprehensive household-level total monthly income measure in- 
cludes the resources of all individuals living in a housing unit: labor mar- 
ket earnings, pension and retirement benefits, cash income from public 
programs such as AFDC/TANF (but not in-kind transfers), asset income 
(dividends, interest, and rents), and reported income from friends and fam- 
ily members outside the household (including child support) and from in- 
formal sources (e.g., odd jobs). Our sample is restricted to households with 
children under age 18 and with household heads under age 65. We also drop 
observations in which households report negative income values, which 
may be related to investments, because these tend to be from households 
with higher incomes in other months. Income values are adjusted to 2011 
dollars using the Consumer Price Index for urban customers, and household- 
level sample weights are used to produce nationally representative esti- 
mates.* 

Our baseline estimates use monthly cash income values (which in- 
cludes cash assistance) and reported family size. Table 1 also reports al- 


4. The full sample consists of 12,244 unweighted household observations reporting ex- 
treme poverty using the baseline definition, starting with 256 household observations in wave 1 
of the 1996 panel and ending with 392 household observations in wave 9 of the 2008 panel. 
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TABLE 1. Alternative Estimates of Extreme Poverty of Households with Children 











Number of Households Percent of Households 
with Children with Children 
% % 
1996 2011 Growth 1996 2011 Growth 
Baseline monthly estimates 
(see figs. 1 and 2): 
Cash only 636,000 1,648,000 159.1 ey. 4.3 152.9 
Add SNAP 475,000 857,000 80.4 ns oy 69.2 
Add SNAP, tax credits, 
housing subsidies 409,000 613,000 49.9 11 1.6 45.5 
Monthly with equivalence 
scale: 
Cash only 507,000 1,401,000 176.3 1.4 3.6 157.1 
Add SNAP 408,000 732,000 79.4 net 1.9 WPT 
Add SNAP, tax credits, 
housing subsidies 293,000 476,000 62.5 8 12 50.0 
Quarterly estimates: 
Cash only 307,000 1,039,000 238.4 8 2.7 237.5 
Add SNAP 209,000 478,000 128.7 6 2 100.0 
Add SNAP, tax credits, 
housing subsidies 189,000 373,000 97.4 aS 1.0 100.0 
Quarterly with equivalence 
scale: 
Cash only 212,000 797,000 * 975.9 6 2.1 250.0 
Add SNAP 167,000 360,000 115.6 45, 9 80.0 
Add SNAP, tax credits, 
housing subsidies 136,000 273,000 100.7 4 od 75.0 
1 or more months per 
quarter (cash only) 1,295,000 2,407,000 85.9 3.5 6.3 80.0 


Source.—Authors’ analyses of the 1996 and 2008 panels of the SIPP. 


ternative estimates using quarterly income and an equivalence scale, the 
goal of which is to account for economies of scale as household size in- 
creases.° Ideally we would also report annual estimates, but unfortunately, 
to produce annual estimates, the SIPP requires the use of calendar year 
weights, which are not yet available for the final year of the study period 
(they are also unavailable for some years in the study period because of 
breaks between SIPP panels). Also, monthly estimates better protect against 
biasing from nonrandom attrition throughout SIPP panels. Still, this repre- 
sents an important limitation of the current analysis; it is possible that house- 
holds could experience a month or even a calendar quarter in extreme pov- 
erty but have larger incomes over a full year. 

For monthly estimates, we keep only SIPP reporting month observa- 
tions (fourth reference month) in each wave because these are known to 


5. The square root of household size. 
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be the most accurate (Moore 2008). We replicate results with all SIPP 
months (see table 3), and findings are substantively similar. As is com- 
monly done, reporting-month observations within each wave are stacked 
to generate cross-sectional estimates. For our quarterly estimates, we use 
reporting-month observations and average months across two waves (ref- 
erence month 3 wave t + reference month 4 wave t + reference month 1 
wave t + 1). To minimize bias caused by nonrandom attrition, we do not 
want to drop cases not present in wave t + 1. In those cases, we use refer- 
ence months 2, 3, and 4 of wave t. 

Although survey respondents may underreport income, from both work 
and public program participation, when compared to other large nationally 
representative peer surveys, studies find that the SIPP is generally supe- 
rior at measuring income and public program participation among the 
poor (Czajka and Denmead 2008; Meyer, Mok, and Sullivan 2009). John 
Czajka and Gabrielle Denmead (2008) estimate aggregate household in- 
come in the United States across a number of major household surveys. 
The SIPP generates an estimate of $391 billion in income among families 
in the lowest income quintile, while the Current Population Survey (CPS) 
estimate is $371 billion and the American Community Survey estimate is 
$369 billion. Further, administrative earnings data (e.g., from unemploy- 
ment insurance records or IRS tax records) are insufficient for capturing 
informal income among the poor. Thus, the SIPP is the source of nation- 
ally representative data that records the largest amount of income among 
the poor, making it the most appropriate choice for the current study. 

In terms of capturing program participation, the SIPP also performs 
better, on average, than CPS and other major household surveys, although 
it is far from perfect. Bruce Meyer and colleagues (2009) compare reports 
of public program participation in a number of major household surveys 
to administrative caseload totals. The SIPP’s reporting rate for SNAP was 
84.2 percent in 1996, and it remained relatively stable through 2005, the 
final year Meyer and colleagues report on. In contrast, the CPS’s reporting 
rate for SNAP was 66.3 percent in 1996 and fell to 56.5 percent in 2005. 
For AFDC and TANF, the SIPP reporting rate started at 79.5 percent in 
1996, fell to 65.5 percent in 2002, but increased to 80.9 percent by 2005. 
For CPS, the AFDC and TANF reporting rate started at 67.0 percent in 
1996, fell below 60 percent in a number of years, and ended at 63.0 percent 
in 2005 (and even down to 52.7 in 2007). It is worth noting that the SIPP 
reporting rates do not consistently worsen across the study period, at least 
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up to 2005. Thus, falling reporting rates over time cannot explain an in- 
crease in the prevalence of extreme poverty over the study period. 

We estimate extreme poverty using three different definitions of house- 
hold income. The first considers only reported household cash income from 
all sources, as described above. This definition most closely aligns with the 
official US poverty measure. The second adds SNAP benefits, assuming 
$1 SNAP = $1 cash. The third accounts for SNAP and also adds the esti- 
mated average monthly value of the household’s net refundable federal tax 
credits, specifically the EITC and Child Tax Credit, the value of which is of- 
ten greater than the income tax liability incurred by recipients, and govern- 
ment housing subsidies (section 8; public housing). Housing subsidies are 
accessed by a moderate percentage of low-income families.° For this defini- 
tion, any household reporting a housing subsidy is considered to be above 
the cutoff for extreme poverty. In taking into account major public pro- 
grams, the second and third definitions more closely align with the Census 
Bureau’s new supplemental poverty measure. 

To estimate the total value of refundable federal tax credits, we average 
monthly household earned and unearned income reported by the house- 
hold head for the full calendar year of the observation, and we then scale 
these monthly estimates up to equivalent annual earned and unearned 
household income estimates. This allows us to include observations that 
are in the sample for fewer than 12 months, which is important because 
of nonrandom attrition and panel breaks. We use TAXSIM to generate fed- 
eral income and FICA (payroll) tax liabilities. Among low-income working 
households with children, annual federal income tax liabilities will be a 
net negative, indicating a transfer from the government to the household 
because the value of refundable credits will exceed income tax liability. 
However, FICA taxes are regressive, and for the same family this will result 
in a transfer from the household to the government. Thus, we take each 
household’s refunded income tax liability, less FICA (censoring at zero be- 
cause we do not want to code someone as being in extreme poverty as a 
result of annual FICA liabilities), and we divide this value by 12 to create a 
monthly amount. This value is added to each respondent’s total monthly 
household income value by year. 


6. Halfway through 2011, roughly one in five households in extreme poverty used a 
housing subsidy such as section 8 vouchers or public housing units (comparable to the 
proportion of all households in poverty). Additionally, about two-thirds of these households 
had at least one child covered by public health insurance, somewhat less than the same 
proportion for all households in poverty. 
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RESULTS 


Figure 1 plots the number of households with nonelderly heads and minor 
children living in extreme poverty between 1996 and 2011. Breaks in the 
lines represent breaks between SIPP panels. We estimate that the number 
of households living on $2 or less in cash income per person, per day, in 
a given month increased from about 636,000 in 1996 to about 1.65 million 
in mid-2011, a percentage growth of 159.1 percent. According to these es- 
timates, in mid-2011, about 3.55 million children lived in extreme poverty 
each month (see table 2). 

Figure 1 shows that counting means-tested benefits as income reduces 
but does not eliminate the rise in extreme poverty. With SNAP included as 
income, the number of extremely poor households increases by 80.4 per- 
cent, from roughly 475,000 to 857,000. When federal refundable tax cred- 
its and housing subsidies are accounted for, in addition to SNAP, the in- 
crease is about 50 percent, from 409,000 to 613,000 households, which 
included 1.17 million children (see table 2). Virtually all of the difference be- 
tween the SNAP-only trend line and this final one is attributable to refund- 
able tax credits. 

The benefits of these means-tested public programs appear especially 
notable after the passage of the ARRA. As figure 1 demonstrates, extreme 
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FIGURE 1. Households with children in extreme poverty in the United States (< $2 per 
person, per day). Source: Authors’ analyses of the 1996 through 2008 panels of the SIPP. 
The horizontal axis represents approximate years and months of SIPP fourth reference 
month estimates. The vertical axis represents the number of nonelderly households with 
children. Breaks in the trend lines represent breaks in the SIPP panels. 
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TABLE 2. Characteristics of Households with Children in Extreme Poverty 


Number in Extreme Poverty, Monthly 





Adjusted for Means-Tested 











Cash Only : Programs 
1996 2011 % Growth 1996 2011 % Growth 

Total households 636,000 1,648,000 159.1 409,000 613,000 49.9 
Married households 323,000 602,000 86.4 955,000 330,000 99.4 
Single female 

households 954,000 838,000 999.9 112,000 188,000 67.9 
Race of household 

head 
White, non-Hispanic 334,000 782,000 134.1 243,000 375,000 54.3 
African American 

and Hispanic 265,000 758,000 186.0 130,000 182,000 40.0 
Children 1,383,000 3,547,000 156.5 788,000 1,166,000 48.0 





Source.—Authors’ analyses of the 1996 and 2008 panels of the SIPP. 


poverty based only on cash income increased considerably between late 
2007 and early 2011. But when SNAP benefits and refundable tax credits 
and housing subsidies are added, the rise in extreme poverty was minimal 
over this period; in fact, it fell slightly in some months. 

A final trend line presented in figure 1 subtracts income from cash as- 
sistance provided through AFDC and TANF from the cash income only es- 
timate. That is, this line presents the number of households with children 
living on $2 or less in cash income, per person, per day, in a given month, 
not accounting for cash assistance. In 1996, cash assistance substantially 
reduced extreme poverty, bringing the incomes of 1.15 million households 
above the extreme poverty threshold, reducing the prevalence of extreme 
poverty by about 64.3 percent. Throughout the 1990s, the extent to which 
cash assistance reduced extreme poverty declined substantially, and it flat- 
tened out in the early 2000s. By mid-2011, cash assistance was lifting the 
incomes of only about 291,000 families above the extreme poverty thres- 
hold, reducing the prevalence of extreme poverty by 15.0 percent. 

Figure 2 examines the trend in extreme poverty as a proportion of all 
households with children. Extreme poverty grew steadily as a proportion 
of all households over the study period, spiking during the Great Reces- 
sion. In 1996, households in extreme poverty represented about 1.7 per- 
cent of all households. Between 1997 and 2000, a period of low unem- 
ployment, this proportion grew to about 2.0 percent. Between 2001 and 
2009, this incidence grew from 2.3 percent to about 3.0 percent, and it 
hovered between 4.0 and 4.3 percent through mid-2011. 
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FIGURE 2. Proportion of households with children in extreme poverty (< $2 per person, 
per day). Source: Authors’ analyses of the 1996 through 2008 panels of the SIPP. The 
horizontal axis represents approximate years and months of SIPP fourth reference month 
estimates. The vertical axis represents the proportion of nonelderly households with 
children. Breaks in the trend lines represent breaks in the SIPP panels. 


When SNAP is included, households in extreme poverty rise from 
about 1.3 percent of all households with children in 1996 to 2.2 percent 
in 2011, an increase of 69.2 percent. Adding refundable tax credits and 
housing subsidies reduces the percentage increase to about 45.5 percent. 
Finally, the trend line omitting cash assistance from AFDC/TANF follows 
a similar pattern as the corresponding trend line in figure 1. In 1996, cash 
assistance was lifting between 2.5 and 3.1 percent of all households with 
children out of extreme poverty every month. By mid-2011, it was lifting 
less than 1 percent of households out of extreme poverty. 

Table 1 presents some alternative estimates of extreme poverty. First, 
instead of dividing income by the number of persons in the household, 
we used an equivalence scale (the square root of household size). This 
reduces the extreme poverty count in mid-2011, from 1.65 to 1.40 million, 
but the rate of growth is consistent with our baseline estimates. 

We also averaged each household’s income over 3 months, a quarterly 
estimate. Fewer households experience extreme poverty for a calendar 
quarter when compared to a month. However, the percentage growth in 
extreme poverty based on quarterly income is consistent with the monthly 
estimates. After adjusting for means-tested programs, the growth in the 
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number of households experiencing extreme poverty was 49.9 percent 
using our monthly measure. In contrast, it was 97.4 percent using quar- 
terly income and about the same when an equivalence scale is used. These 
higher growth rates are likely a function of lower starting values in 1996. 
Still, it appears that the proportion of households with children exposed 
to extreme poverty has grown, even when longer rather than shorter spells 
are considered. 

The bottom row of table 1 reports a final specification for our baseline 
definition (using cash income only). The number of households with chil- 
dren who reported at least 1 month of extreme poverty over a calendar 
quarter increased from about 1.30 million in 1996 to 2.41 million house- 
holds in mid-2011, consisting of 6.3 percent of all households with chil- 
dren in mid-2011. 

Table 2 looks at the characteristics of the households living in extreme 
poverty using, first, cash income only and then adjusting for means-tested 
program participation. These estimates, particularly, should be treated 
with caution because different subgroups may have different rates of un- 
derreporting of program participation and income, which are averaged 
out in the population-level estimates. Such variable rates of underreport- 
ing could bias estimates of relative trends across groups. Still, these esti- 
mates may prove insightful for understanding which subgroups have ex- 
perienced a rise in extreme poverty and whether these findings are 
consistent with the possibility that at least part of this rise is related to 
changes stemming from the 1996 welfare reform. Using the cash-only def- 
inition, in 2011, about 36.5 percent of the households in extreme poverty 
were headed by a married couple, and 50.8 percent were headed by a sin- 
gle female. After adjusting for means-tested programs, just over half of the 
extreme poverty households are married, and less than one-third are headed 
by a single female, reflecting greater reliance on public programs among 
single female-headed households. 

In mid-2011, using the cash-only definition, about 47.5 percent of 
households in extreme poverty were headed by white non-Hispanics, and 
46.0 percent were headed by African Americans or Hispanics (reported 
together because of small sample sizes). After adjusting for means-tested 
program participation, the proportion headed by white non-Hispanics in- 
creases to about 61.2 percent. Thus, extreme poverty is not limited to 
households headed by single mothers or disadvantaged minorities. Still, it 
is clear that the percentage growth in extreme poverty over our study pe- 
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riod was greatest among vulnerable groups who were most likely to be af- 
fected by the 1996 welfare reform. The percentage growth in extreme pov- 
erty for households headed by single females was 229.9 percent using cash 
only and 67.9 percent after adjusting for means-tested programs. Growth 
in extreme poverty was larger for racial minorities under the cash-only 
definition than for non-Hispanic whites, although racial minorities may 
have been better buffered against the rise in extreme poverty by major 
means-tested income transfer programs. 

One concern is that these results are being driven by rising rates of im- 
puted values for income and program participation variables in the SIPP 
over time (Meyer et al. 2009). Imputation rates are consistently low in the 
first wave of each panel, rise throughout waves within panels, and are 
typically at their highest level in the final waves of a panel. Thus, if rising 
rates of imputation are driving the substantive findings presented here, 
this should generate significant declines in extreme poverty between the 
final wave of one panel (with high rates of imputation) and the first wave 
of the next (with low imputation). This can be directly examined by look- 
ing at the estimates across the breaks between panels in figures 1 and 2. 
In most cases, the estimate for extreme poverty increases in the first wave 
of a new panel (when imputation is low) relative to the last wave of the 
previous one (when imputation is high). Thus, it appears unlikely that rising 
rates of imputation are driving the rise in extreme poverty over the study 
period. 

Another concern is that other factors besides the 1996 welfare reform 
are driving the rise in extreme poverty. It is beyond the scope of the current 
study to assess fully the causal mechanisms of rising extreme poverty in 
the United States. Still, some analyses may strengthen the case that the 
retrenchments enacted through the 1996 reform are at least partially to 
blame for this trend. First, the final trend lines in figures 1 and 2 (cash 
income—AFDC/TANF) show that cash assistance was substantially re- 
ducing extreme poverty in early 1996 but that by mid-2011 it was having 
a smaller effect. 

Second, the trends of a comparison group can shed light on whether 
the relationship is potentially causal. If the increase in extreme poverty 
were equally as large for households without children (who, as a group, 
have never been eligible for cash assistance) as for households with chil- 
dren, this would call into question the extent to which the 1996 welfare 
reform drove the rise in extreme poverty. Table 3 presents the starting 
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TABLE 3. Households in Extreme Poverty: Sensitivity Analyses 


Percent of Households 


LUE 


Adjusted for Means-Tested 


Cash Only i Programs 
% % 
1996 2011 Growth 1996 2011 Growth 
Bales ge) BR et ere ale EES a OBI 0 Ie ES 
Households with 
children (baseline) 7, 4.3 152.9 11 1.6 45.5 
Using all months 
of data 1.9 4.0 110.5 1.0 1.7 70.0 
Households 
without children 3.0 5 70.0 9.6 43 65.4 
Households with 
children: 
Using < $4 
threshold Sal 5:7 83.9 aS 2.6 1353 
Using < $6 
threshold 52 ED 44.2 2.9 3.8 72.7 
Using <$8 
threshold Vise} 9.6 31.5 as 4.9 48.5 
Total households, 
as of 2008 wave 1 636 1,145 80.0 409 560 36.9 


Source.—Authors’ analyses of the 1996 and 2008 panels of the SIPP. 


and ending points for the proportion of households without children in 
extreme poverty during our study period. While this group does experi- 
ence an increase in extreme poverty over the study period, the growth is 
less than half of the percentage growth in extreme poverty experienced 
by households with children.’ This is consistent with our hypothesis that 
some part of the rise in extreme poverty can be attributed to the 1996 
welfare reform and some portion of the rise is related to other causes, such 
as rising unemployment during the Great Recession. As expected, table 3 
further shows that means-tested programs are having much greater suc- 
cess in reducing extreme poverty among households with children than 
among households without children. In mid-2011, means-tested programs 
reduced the proportion of households with children in extreme poverty 
from 4.3 percent to 1.6 percent. But, for households without children, 
means-tested programs reduced the proportion in extreme poverty from 
5.1 percent to 4.3 percent. 


7. In addition, examining the full trend line for households without children shows that 


there was no increase in extreme poverty for this group during the 1990s, whereas households 
with children saw a substantial increase. 
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Finally, it is important to consider how the estimates presented here 
may be affected by the exact threshold used for the extreme poverty mea- 
sure. If rising extreme poverty is being driven by the retrenchment of cash 
assistance at the very bottom of the income distribution, then we would 
expect this trend of rising extreme poverty based on cash income to dis- 
sipate gradually as the threshold is increased from $2 a day to higher levels 
and labor market participation becomes more common. That is to say, as 
the threshold, by definition, includes more individuals with other sources 
of income, the effect of the retrenchment of cash assistance will be more 
muted. Table 3 reports estimates using three alternative thresholds: < $4, 
< $6, and < $8 per person, per day. When looking at the cash-only definition, 
the estimates presented in table 3 follow the pattern as expected. The in- 
crease in extreme poverty between 1996 and 2011 using the $2 threshold was 
152.9 percent. Using the $4 threshold over the same period, the increase 
was 83.9 percent. Using the $6 threshold, it was 44.2 percent, and using 
an $8 threshold, the increase was 31.5 percent. Thus, as the threshold 
increases, the rise over time in the proportion of families below that thres- 
hold gradually declines, as compared to the baseline estimate of $2 per 
person, per day. 


CONCLUSION 


As of mid-2011, our estimates suggest about 1.65 million households with 
3.55 million children were surviving on $2 or less in cash income per 
person, per day, in a given month. These estimates account for income 
received from TANF and other direct cash income transfer programs. 
Households in extreme poverty constituted 4.3 percent of all nonelderly 
households with children. The prevalence of extreme poverty rose sharply 
between 1996 and 2011, with the highest growth rates found among groups 
most affected by the 1996 welfare reform. When income over the quarter is 
used rather than income from a single month, the proportional increase in 
extreme poverty over the study period is comparable to, and in some cases 
larger than, that derived from the monthly estimates, although the overall 
incidence is lower. 

Considering SNAP benefits as equivalent to dollars reduces the number 
of extremely poor households with children in mid-2011 by 48.0 percent, and 
when refundable tax credits and housing subsidies are subsequently added, 
the number falls by 62.8 percent. We estimate that these major means-tested 
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aid programs currently save roughly 2.38 million children from extreme 
poverty each month but leave 1.17 million children behind. Our estimates 
come from a household survey and thus fluctuate somewhat from month-to- 
month, as is made obvious in figures 1 and 2. Therefore, the exact point 
estimates should be treated with caution. The trend over time, on the other 
hand, is quite clear, substantial, and robust to a number of sensitivity tests. 

Our estimates may be biased by underreporting of income by SIPP re- 
spondents. While this is a limitation of our work, the SIPP does compara- 
tively well relative to other major surveys in terms of reporting rates (Meyer 
et al. 2009), and reporting rates for most programs have not fallen steadily 
over the study period in a way that would explain the dramatic and steady 
increase in extreme poverty. Further, underreporting of income itself sug- 
gests adverse outcomes, such as engagement in the underground economy 
(Edin and Lein 1997). For example, 8 percent of Kathryn Edin and Laura 
Lein’s sample of welfare-reliant mothers in their study Making Ends Meet 
reported engaging in underground work, most commonly selling sex. If un- 
derreporting of income explains the rising prevalence of extreme poverty 
in the United States, then this may be a cause of serious concern. Another 
possibility is that, in some cases, workers at a job who are off the books 
may report income in the SIPP but may not be able to use it to claim refund- 
able tax credits. This would lead to an upward bias of the estimated impact 
of the EITC and other refundable tax credits on extreme poverty. 

The descriptive analyses presented here cannot clarify the exact causal 
mechanisms that have led to such a sharp uptick in extreme poverty in the 
United States. We hypothesize that the virtual disappearance of a cash 
safety net for nonworkers has played an important role, combined with 
overall slow economic growth during the 2000s, which culminated in the 
major job losses of the Great Recession. However, the primary purpose of 
the current descriptive analysis is to document the rise in extreme poverty 
over the past 15 years, to show the potential effect that means-tested in- 
come transfer programs are having on this trend, and to call for more re- 
search. According to our estimates, a growing population of children expe- 
rience spells with virtually no income, and more research, both quantitative 
and qualitative, is needed to examine this. Future research should more 
fully account for the causal mechanisms leading to the rise in extreme pov- 
erty and further build knowledge regarding what circumstances at the 
household level tend to precipitate a spell of extreme poverty and how 
households survive during such spells. 
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It is clear that the United States’s current major safety-net programs 
are playing a vital role at the very bottom of the income distribution, es- 
pecially in the aftermath of the Great Recession, and that they are buff- 
ering households against some of the hardship they would otherwise face. 
However, it would be wrong to conclude that the US safety net is strong, 
or even adequate, when the number and proportion of households with 
children surviving on less than $2 per day has risen so dramatically over 
the past 15 years, even after accounting for means-tested transfers. 
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Social Inequality in a Bonded 
Community: Community Ties 
and Villager Resistance in a 
Chinese Township 


HAIJING DAI 
Chinese University of Hong Kong 


ABSTRACT This article examines the processes, mechanisms, and outcomes of 
tie-based village life in W Township in north China through an ethnographic lens 
and explores how bonding in community networks influences villagers in the context 
of the emerging Chinese market economy and increasing social stratification in their 
home villages. While responsive village communities, based on family and personal 
ties, protect villagers in the postsocialist political economy and provide some public 
welfare programs, they limit the means and scope of villager resistance to the pow- 
erful in the countryside in search of social justice. This article suggests that the rights- 
based perspective that focuses on institutional equality and democratic participation 
needs to be integrated into the decentralized community-based approach to welfare, 
which has gained in popularity in both academic writing and social policy practices 
since the late twentieth century, to fulfill the potential of communities in building a 
just world. 


INTRODUCTION 


The global trend of retrenchment in the welfare state has made community- 
based service programs at the local level increasingly popular in policy dis- 
course. In order to reform the welfare state, which is often associated with 
dependency, deteriorated family values, and bureaucratic inefficiency (Cas- 
tles 1998), policy campaigns in many industrialized nations highlight care 
provision in grassroots communities (for a review, see Goldberg 2002). 
During the 1996 transition from the Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren to Temporary Assistance for Needy Families in the United States, 
President Bill Clinton declared that the ultimate goal of this shift was to 
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promote not only self-sufficiency but also private donations and the re- 
vival of community organizations in service provision through the Char- 
itable Choice initiatives. In the United Kingdom, the New Labour ap- 
proach also called for morals of self-reliance, family values, and grassroots 
traditions to replace state welfare (Myles and Quadagno 2002). 

China started a series of economic and political reforms in the late 
1970s, and as with governments elsewhere in the world, the postsocialist 
Chinese state began to shift welfare responsibilities from the central gov- 
ernment to local communities. From 1979 to 1997, the central budget for 
social welfare services and social relief shrank from .58 percent of the gross 
domestic product to .19 percent, despite accelerated economic growth dur- 
ing this period (Shang 2001). This means that while the central state shifts 
the responsibilities of provision to grassroots organizations, it does not 
supply them with sufficient funds (Gustafsson and Zhong 2000). Mean- 
while, the government emphasizes the principles of self-support, family 
care, and mutual help within local communities and promotes these values 
in central policy documents (Hebel 2003). The reform policies particularly 
target the rural population in village communities. The government intro- 
duced state incentives for rural entrepreneurship, mass election of village 
leaders, and local democratic institutions to the villagers to encourage vil- 
lage self-governance and grassroots autonomy in welfare design and ser- 
vice provision (Shang and Wu 2004). 

Despite the idealistic vision of Chinese villages as egalitarian and in- 
tegrated communities, villagers in China live in hierarchical patron-client 
relations with local cadres (ganbu—what villagers in China usually call 
their leaders; Oi 1985), experience group conflicts (Cohen 1990), and ex- 
press discontent through political action (Burns 1988). This was true even 
during the high points of the socialist transformation, such as the Great 
Leap Forward (Yang 1996) and the Cultural Revolution era (Yan 2003). 
While the emerging market economy accelerates social stratification in vil- 
lage communities and the postsocialist political reforms experiment with 
democratic practices in the countryside, policy makers need to scrutinize 
how villagers receive protective care and articulate grievances in their grass- 
roots rural communities before promoting the community-based welfare 
approach. This article examines the current power structure in W Town- 
ship in northern China and how intimate ties and villager resistance shape 
community protection, which will shed light on the potential benefits and 
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risks of emphasizing local communities as the core providers of welfare 
programs.! 


TIE-BASED VILLAGE LIFE AND THE REFORM ERA 


Scholars in and outside of China continually point out that village com- 
munities in the Chinese countryside are built on intimate personal net- 
works (King 1985; Fei 1998). Looking more closely at the rural politics in 
China, the school of Communist Party clientelism notes a hierarchical 
patron-client distinction in the ties between village cadres and common 
villagers (Oi 1985). The Party state often relies on the personal ties and in- 
formal bonds between cadres and villagers to implement policies and reg- 
ulate villagers’ everyday life (Unger 1989). The patron-client ties are also 
the informal channel for villagers and clients to express discontent and ne- 
gotiate with the cadre patrons about state control (Oi 1989). 

The solidarity of village communities in the Chinese countryside is 
shaped by these chains of personal ties between villagers, giving rise to a 
honeycomb structure of cellular units, typically within village communi- 
ties and sometimes lineage groups (Shue 1994). Intragroup conflicts are 
constant and can be fierce (Cohen 1990). In accordance with research on 
social capital that examines the role of networks in organizing collective ac- 
tion (O’Rourke 2007), scholars studying China note that the interpersonal 
connections among villagers do not necessarily facilitate the articulation 
of grievances or the mobilization of resistance. Mechanisms of social net- 
works vary with context (O’Brien 2008): connections among villagers can 
help the recruitment of participants in a protest in one locality but hin- 
der the mobilization in another. 

In the midst of postsocialist economic and political reforms, the com- 
bination of market development and governance negotiation has precipi- 
tated changes in the power structure in Chinese villages, evinced in both 
tie-based personal interactions (Yan 2003) and community planning (Li 
1997), Market competitiveness and economic stratification have dissipated 
the rudimentary “unconscious collectivity” of villagers under state social- 
ism (Kelliher 1992, 30), and the new democratic procedures and institu- 
tions present challenges to the traditional authority in the rural society 


1. Pseudonyms are used for the places and the people in the study to ensure confidentiality. 
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(Horseley 2001). Neocommunitarian scholars view villages as communi- 
ties with strong cultural and moral bindings, which restrain liberal indi- 
vidualism, cultivate responsible citizenship, and produce better systems 
of resource allocation and public welfare (Dwyer 2004). Some neocom- 
munitarians further believe that the emphasis on responsibility and soli- 
darity in such communities can be compatible with market neoliberalism 
and, therefore, that these communities can survive drastic social and eco- 
nomic changes (Jessop and Sum 2006). Other researchers suggest that the 
neoliberal reforms, particularly the market economy, began by being ex- 
ceptions (Ong 2006) but profoundly reconfigured the power relations be- 
tween the governing and the governed and transformed everyday life in 
China. This article, based on ethnographic data collected in the villages of 
W Township, scrutinizes the patterns of tie-based village life in rural China 
in the new era and examines how villagers cope with social inequality and 
formulate resistance plans in their community networks. Whether rural 
communities in contemporary China can be the major designers and pro- 
viders of social assistance and social service in the decentralized wel- 
fare system is at the core of these inquiries. 


RESEARCH ON W TOWNSHIP 


Between 2006 and 2008, I made several research trips to W Township, 
which belongs to Q County in Hebei Province and consists of 15 natural 
villages with a population of roughly 20,000. Some colleagues at the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences led me to the villages through per- 
sonal networks, and I stayed in the township for 8 months doing ethno- 
graphic fieldwork. W Township is a typical rural town in that area: it is 
a convenient distance to cities and has some established local factories, and 
the majority of the villagers stay in their home villages farming while tak- 
ing up some nonagricultural jobs. It does not stand out in Q County or in 
the prefectural city (dijishi, a bureaucratic level in China that governs mul- 
tiple counties or small cities) in economic growth or political progressive- 
ness.’ The township enjoys a combination of agricultural production and 
industrialization, but it is neither extremely prosperous countryside nor 
abandoned rural land whose residents join the migrant labor force. Qual- 


2. W Township may be very different from rural towns in south China or in the more re- 
mote inland provinces. The author has no intention of generalizing the place to represent the 
whole of vast rural China. 
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itative data for the study were gathered in three different ways: partici- 
pant observation with extensive field notes, in-depth audio-recorded in- 
terviews, and archives of village meeting minutes and local governmen- 
tal documents. 

Participant observation was the primary method used to gather data, 
given that the villagers often resisted sitting down for formal interviews, 
believing they would require oral eloquence. By joining them in their daily 
life, I was able to collect information and understand their thoughts and 
feelings through informal interactions. When incidents and events rele- 
vant to the study took place in the villages, I interviewed the villagers 
involved and asked them specific questions regarding those events, but 
in-depth interviews were a supplementary method, in order to fully un- 
derstand the observation data. I adopted snowball sampling to find the in- 
terviewees, asking the villagers to refer me to the people that I wanted or 
needed to meet. In total, I completed 59 interviews in W Township: 
45 of the interviewees were male, while 14 were female; their age ranged 
from 18 to 65; 3 of them (all local officials) attended college, 12 graduated 
from high school, 27 received a middle school education, 13 completed 
primary school, and 4 were illiterate; 36 of them were members of the 
Chinese Communist Party. Male interviewees constitute the majority of 
the sample. In rural China, women often withdraw from talking about 
things outside the household, politics in particular: when I visited a villager 
family, the wife always pushed the husband to the front for the interview. 
Similarly, the villagers often directed me to the cadres because they as- 
sumed that I needed official explanation. All the county and township of- 
ficials and almost all the village cadres interviewed are Party members, so 
the percentage of Party membership in the sample is higher than the av- 
erage in rural China. Hence, the composition of the interviewees fails to 
represent the population structure in the township, especially in gender 
and Party membership, but the observation data do not, as I was able to 
reach women and common villagers by informal chatting and observation. 
This was the main method of data collection of the research, and villag- 
ers’ views and perceptions are present in the ethnographic data for the 
study. Finally, I also studied the local archives to understand the political 
and social contexts of the township and to complement the field data. 

The analysis aims to uncover mechanisms and forces in the social pro- 
cesses structuring village life and to extend the existing literature on com- 
munal living. I used the extended case study approach suggested by Michael 
Burawoy (1998), which guided me to embrace the full context of the field 
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sites and my role as a participant in the ethnography, while reflecting on 
the possible effects of my own perspectives. Data from the different sources 
were coded for over 50 hypothetically important elements, such as per- 
sonal bonding in villages, protection from networks, expression of dis- 
content, and resistance in different forms. I then analyzed the coded data 
to explore the dynamics in village life in W Township and how interper- 
sonal ties among villagers protect their interest while restricting their ex- 
pression of resistance and to identify subsequent implications for theories 
of community-based policy making and social inequality. 


A PROTECTIVE TIE-BASED COMMUNITY 


Like many places in the postreform Chinese countryside, W Township 
is becoming more urban and modern. With convenient access to a major 
national route, the township has experienced a high rate of economic 
growth in the postsocialist era (Hebei Provincial Bureau of Statistics 2008), 
as villagers engage in various business activities to increase their family 
income. Grassroots political reforms, which began in the area in the late 
1990s, guaranteed villagers the right to elect their village leaders and to 
participate in decision making in the newly established democratic village 
councils. In order to obtain lasting electoral support, village governments 
are under pressure to satisfy the community’s needs and offer sustainable 
welfare programs. 

However, in spite of the institutional democratic measures, villagers 
have maintained their reliance on and belief in personal ties in each village 
community. Both village leaders and common villagers repeatedly told 
me in our conversations that family and personal networks are their most 
cherished assets. In the village council, when leaders request support to 
use the collective fund, or solicit mandatory household contributions -for 
public projects, they seldom adopt the discourse of institutional democ- 
racy, which focuses on rational individual choices, voting practices, and 
the rule of majority. Instead, the leaders emphasize the intimate bonds 
among villagers, embedded in their networks of personal ties and moral 
obligations to one another, in order to convince the villagers that they 
should fulfill shared goals and take care of vulnerable groups as legiti- 
mate members of the village community. Even though state funding was 
cut during the welfare reform, the village communities still managed to 
establish many public programs and projects, including neatly paved 
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country roads, functioning drainage systems, regular provision of puri- 
fied drinking water,’ nice kindergartens, tidy medical stations, clean pub- 
lic restrooms, large computer rooms with public personal computers, ac- 
tivity rooms for the elderly, newly renovated commercial squares, and 
cash assistance to needy families. This was done mainly with locally mo- 
bilized resources and some matching funds from the upper-level govern- 
ment. Villagers voluntarily contributed money and free labor to those proj- 
ects, citing the main reasons for their generosity as “maintenance of a 
decent relationship with other households,” “respect for the village cadres,” 
and “villager responsibility.”* 

The postsocialist Chinese government still requires households to reg- 
ister as either urban or rural for the state record, and rural citizens continue 
to be marginalized as second-class citizens, discriminated against, and ex- 
cluded from educational opportunities and welfare entitlements (Whyte 
2010). The cohesive village communities often serve as a protective um- 
brella for the villagers, who cling to local networks of personal ties as a 
strategy to survive. Many villager families are able to start businesses be- 
cause they receive the initial investments from fellow villagers. The mar- 
ket in postsocialist rural China is not yet fully fledged, so unexpected risks 
and harassments from market administrators are unavoidable. Thus, villag- 
ers rely on their well-connected village cadres, with whom they have close 
personal ties, to assuage their anxieties. The village cadres, many of whom 
have been Party officials from the socialist to the postsocialist era, have 
the ability to socialize with the local officials, get around market rules and 
policies, and negotiate with the market administration to assure the inter- 
ests of the villagers. For example, they use those skills to help poultry farm 
owners pass annual county inspections on the quality of their products, re- 
new licenses for truck drivers at a low cost, settle conflicts between busi- 
ness households and the arbitrary market administrations, and get market 
information from the local governments (e.g., policy changes in price con- 
trol) to lower the risks for family businesses. 

Villagers also use community networks to cope with the implementa- 
tion of state policies. When unwelcome central policies come to the grass- 


3. Water in the area contains excessive fluorine and is harmful to the dental health of hu- 
man beings even when it is boiled. It needs to be purified before drinking or being used for 
cooking. 

4. Interview in Upper-Gao Village, W Township, Q County, 6/1/2007. 
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roots level, the villagers trust the cadres to seek help from township and 
county officials they know in person, find loopholes in the policies, and 
invent creative but legal ways of deviance. The infamous policy of fam- 
ily planning in rural China is often the target of violation. For example, 
Chu Can, a villager in Chu Village, already had two girls but was expecting 
a third child in the summer of 2006. The Party secretary of his village 
helped him obtain a medical certificate from the county hospital, verify- 
ing that his second daughter had eye birth defects—despite the fact that 
the little girl has perfect eyesight—and handed it in person to the Office 
of Family Planning in the county. A birth permit for Chu Can’s third child 
was granted in 2 weeks. 

Another common practice is to fake the residence of the household 
in the home village of the mother, while the family lives in the father’s 
village, and register the disallowed child there. Through local match- 
makers, the villagers tend to marry people in the same county, where the 
cadres of the villages know each other quite well, so this method of get- 
ting around the family-planning policy is often viable. For instance, Li Bao 
of Willow-Tree Village and his wife Shen Chun from River-End Village 
were expecting a second child in the summer of 2007. The village Party 
secretary of Willow-Tree Village, who represented the couple, warmly 
invited the village cadres of River-End Village to dinner and requested 
paperwork from them to prove that the family actually lived in River- 
End with no child registered in that village. After the couple treated the 
cadres to good food and wine, the Party secretary of River-End Village 
signed the written proof with the seal of the village Party branch. The 
son of Li Bao and Shen Chun was registered in Willow-Tree Village in 
2004, and their daughter was successfully registered in River-End Village 
in 2007, although the family lived in Willow-Tree Village the whole time. 

The political reforms, which started in the Chinese countryside in the 
late 1990s, mandate that rural officials supervise the implementation of 
the family-planning policies in a civilized, nonviolent manner.’ The county 
and the prefectural city governments send officers down to the villages 
periodically to double check the outcomes of family planning. They ran- 
domly pick households to visit and ask villagers whether the official rec- 


5. This is not to deny the extremely uncivilized enforcement of family planning against 
rural women in many Chinese villages. However, such incidents were not observed in W 
Township. 
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ords accurately represent the family size and circumstances of their 
neighbors. Through personal networks, villagers in the same village usu- 
ally learn the appropriate words to respond to the officers and cover for 
one another with those stories for the disallowed children of their fellow 
villagers. Evidence of violation is “extremely difficult to gather,” as one 
county official claimed, because of the “cohesiveness and solidarity in the 
villages.”° 

As the goal of survival in the political economy is recognized and col- 
lectively shared among the villagers in W Township, their solid and re- 
sponsive village communities offer valuable protection and welfare pro- 
vision to the marginalized rural citizens in China. In other words, the 
village communities can penetrate the urban-rural dichotomy of the hi- 
erarchical social division by offering marginalized rural villagers protec- 
tion (Willis 1981). When community ties successfully help villagers solve 
grievances, the villagers show an apparent sense of security, dignity, and 
empowerment. In our conversations, villagers commented on how they 
felt glad and proud to live in the countryside now because, with the pro- 
tection of their personal and family ties in the village, they are no longer 
doomed to be insulted, offended, and harmed. The recent political re- 
forms, which introduced democratic institutions and processes to W Town- 
ship, not only further bonded the villagers in village councils but also low- 
ered the cost of mobilizing community resources. Villagers previously used 
family resources to maintain their client-patron relationships with the vil- 
lage cadres (e.g., Oi 1985). Now they no longer have to bribe the village 
cadres with cash or expensive gifts in order to receive favors because the 
cadres depend on their political support to keep their posts and achieve 
promotion. They are more willing than before to organize the networks of 
ties in the villages to solve the problems for the villagers. For example, in 
Chu Village, when Li Xuecheng asked the Party secretary to assist him 
with the annual chicken farm inspection, all he brought were two packets 
of inexpensive cigarettes for the secretary’s husband; in River-End Village, 
when Yang Ai made the request to the village head for a birth permit for 
his son, all he had with him were respectful manners. The China National 
Survey on Inequality and Distributive Justice finds that villagers in China, 
who are supposedly discriminated against and oppressed, report a higher 
level of satisfaction and lower level of anger than their urban counterparts 


6. Interview in W Township, Q County, 6/2/2006. 
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(Han and Whyte 2009). The support they obtain from their tie-based rural 
communities is a reasonable explanation for this result, as a living example 
of the ideas and theories of some communitarian scholars (e.g., Putnam 
2000). 

However, conflicts of interest among villagers in different social groups 
complicate this idealistic picture of communal living. Even in a society 
that deeply appreciates personal ties, when vulnerable groups seek justice 
through family and individual networks, community solidarity can also 
restrict and silence the voices of resistance and of the powerless. 


ENTREPRENEURS AND VILLAGE CADRES: 
THE NEW POWER IN W TOWNSHIP 


The postsocialist reforms introduced a booming market economy to W 
Township, and for fortunate entrepreneurs, business success brought 
them not only family wealth but also political empowerment and social 
status in their hometown. The newly emerged economic elite, together 
with the more traditional power of the village cadres, constitute the top 
strata in the new political structure of W Township. The rural entrepre- 
neurs in the township opened medium-size factories and companies along 
the national route and left behind agricultural labor by leasing their fam- 
ily farmland to other villagers. Although their enterprises require little 
technological advancement and remain labor intensive, the tax revenues 
they generate are a crucial income source for local governments. Since the 
tax-for-fee reform and the subsequent abolishment of agricultural taxes, 
county-, township-, and village-level Party states in rural China are faced 
with serious fiscal crises (Oi and Zhao 2007; Chen 2008).” The rural gov- 
ernments urgently need to “attract business investments” (zhaoshangyinzi; 
author’s translation) and regard the entrepreneurs as local heroes who 
sponsor the social development in the area (Tsai 2002). 

Politically, successful entrepreneurs often sit in the People’s Congress 
or the Committee of Political Consultative Conference at the prefectural 
city or the provincial level, and the county officials count on them to win 


7. In the mid-1990s, the central government implemented the tax-for-fee reform in rural 
China to decrease the financial burdens of the villagers. Local governments were allowed to 
collect only agricultural taxes but no additional fees. During the first decade of the twenty- 
first century, agricultural taxes were abolished as a whole in the new rural reforms. 
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policy support and funding from upper-level government for the local 
area. As important political and economic patrons of the rural society, the 
entrepreneurs gained remarkable power during the reforms and became 
a new ruling group. The dependency is mutual; the wealthy entrepreneurs 
still need governmental officials, particularly village cadres at the grass- 
roots level, to assist them with their business development in the town- 
ship (Andreas 2009). The authority of the village cadres is usually strongly 
rooted in rural society. In their careers, which can be decades long, cad- 
res accumulate strong connections with the villagers and establish what 
Max Weber (1964, 130) would call “traditional authority.” Meanwhile, their 
relationships with other local cadres and township officials give them po- 
litical capital on which villagers may rely for survival. Democratization 
reinforces the legitimacy of their power, as the cadres managed to win the 
recent democratic village elections with those connections, which makes 
them appealing partners for local entrepreneurs. The current private 
enterprises in W Township, like the former township and village enter- 
prises in rural China, use villages as recruiting units for cheap and obe- 
dient workers. According to their contracts of land use, when hiring la- 
borers, the first priority goes to the villages from which they rent the 
land, second priority goes to the other villages in the same township, and 
then priority goes to the outside villages. The village cadres, informed of 
these opportunities for employment, use their personal ties to contact the 
residents of the village who might be interested, such as the local farm- 
ers in need of supplementary income. Accompanied by their cadres, the 
workers, who cherish the opportunities and want to maintain trust with 
their communities, usually sign simple and informal contracts with private 
enterprises. These typically contain merely a fixed amount of wage per 
day, per piece of product, or per transportation trip, and health benefits, 
safety insurance, or social security welfare are largely unheard of. When 
labor disputes occur, the village cadres try to buffer the discontent of the 
workers and to find an acceptable and peaceful solution in collaboration 
with the economic elites. 

The rural entrepreneurs take advantage of the organization of labor 
in the villages to pursue profits and recognize the efforts of the village 
cadres to maintain the system that serves their best interest. One of the 
entrepreneurs said during an interview, “The rural people can be wild as 
they do not receive proper education to be civilized and understanding. 
Sometimes it is unimaginably hard to communicate with the workers, but 
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fortunately, they still listen to the village cadres and trust the connections 
in their communities. . . . The assistance from the village cadres is crit- 


ical.”® 


RESISTING THE POWERFUL: LIMITATIONS OF 
COMMUNITY TIES 


The majority of the villagers in W Township live very different lives from 
the successful local entrepreneurs. The villagers may have small family 
businesses (nothing like the organized enterprises of the entrepreneurs) 
or work in the local factories and companies, while keeping some agri- 
cultural production to insulate against market risks and supplement in- 
come. They recognize the successful entrepreneurs and the village cad- 
res as members of the community and see the communal way of living a 
source of job opportunities and political and economic protection. 

However, conflicts of interest between the villagers and the cadres and 
entrepreneurs persist in bonded village communities. Although the imple- 
mentation of some state policies, such as family planning, is less strict in 
rural China than in cities, the more recent policy campaigns of the central 
state, which might negatively affect the villagers, still require the village 
cadres to respond with satisfying outcomes to placate upper-level offi- 
cials. Labor disputes constantly take place in the factories owned by en- 
trepreneurs, and they push the village cadres to orchestrate settlements 
in their favor. The village cadres, however, must appease three conflicting 
groups. The central government demands social harmony in the country- 
side, so village cadres must control the conflicts and suppress any pos- 
sibility of unrest if they want to retain their post. Meanwhile, since the 
partnership with the successful entrepreneurs is one of the most valu- 
able resources of the cadres, they need to defend the interests of the eco- 
nomic elites but without inciting protests from the villagers. To manage 
these objectives in governance, the village cadres in W Township often 
maneuver between and manipulate community ties to obtain the consent 
and compliance of the villagers. 

While discontent with the more powerful members of their commu- 
nities may grow among the common villagers, close ties and responsibil- 


8. Interview in Lai Village, W Township, Q County, 7/17/2007. 
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ity for community solidarity often restrain resistance and limit villagers’ 
expression of grievances. It is socially unwise to offend the village cadres 
because such behavior challenges community cohesiveness and could cost 
the villagers support from social circles. Therefore, it is not uncommon 
to see villagers compromise and sacrifice their own family interest for the 
community and the safety net that its ties provide. 

Since the cadres bring many favors to the villagers through enhanced 
community ties, the villagers feel obliged to support the village govern- 
ment. When different groups propose distinct plans for local develop- 
ment, village cadres usually choose the option whose implementation is 
least costly for the village government. Although national policies such 
as family planning can be boldly violated in the villages these days, the 
decisions of the village cadres, at the lowest level of the bureaucratic sys- 
tem, are often unavoidable. The example below, taken from field notes, 
illustrates an attempted yet failed resistance to the village government: 


After a heavy rainstorm flooded Big-Forest Village in May 2006, a villagers’ 
meeting was called to discuss the drainage system in the village. Some rep- 
resentatives proposed to widen the current drains yet some others thought 
new drains should be dug. Considering the financial budgets of the village, the 
Party secretary agreed with the former. Deng Wen, whose home is distant 
from the current drains, suffered loss in the storm and was unhappy about 
this suggestion. He said, “I think we have too few drains in the village. Is it 
possible to build some new ones?” Although he was eager to direct the dis- 
cussion to the other option, his tone was still respectful with no rudeness. “But 
you have to understand that we do not have that much collective fund, we 
need to pave some new roads this year,’ said the secretary. “I heard the village 
is going to rent some collective land to a villager to start an orchard, when will 
we have that rent money?” Deng Wen asked in the same tone sounding a bit 
desperate. The Party secretary, annoyed by the push, raised his voice a bit and 
said, “Nothing is settled yet, you know that we are still discussing the details, 
do not start the rumor!” Deng Wen said nothing more and lit a cigarette, and 
the meeting [participants] decided to widen the current drains that day. 
After the meeting, Deng Wen talked to me on his way back home. That was 
my first month in the township and he, at the moment, as many other villag- 
ers, thought I was a naive urban university student who came to the area dur- 


ing the summer vacation to tour the countryside. He seriously educated me not 
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to misunderstand the conversations at the meeting or the complexity of village 
politics. 

“The secretary is a very good person and has done lots of good things for our 
village. You just need to know how to work with him, not to annoy him, and 
know when to shut up... . It is useless to continue arguing with him as most of 
the other villagers will agree with him anyway, and I will look bad to be that 
rude. .. . I can live with the village drainage system and just wait and see if 


the widening would work.” 


Villagers, when coping with problems they encounter in local govern- 
ment, usually demonstrate self-awareness, understanding the importance 
of maintaining connections with village cadres and other villagers and the 
high cost of threatening community cohesiveness. When villagers are not 
so conscientious, the village cadres, with the assistance of other members 
in the community, remind the villagers of their responsibility in their com- 
munity networks and pressure them to cooperate. 

During the national policy campaign of the New Socialist Countryside 
in 2007, households with more than 10 pieces of poultry or livestock were 
required to move away from the village center in an effort to beautify the 
rural environment. Unlike family-planning policy, this new campaign had 
clear deadlines, and the county government linked the implementation of 
the policy with the cadres’ salaries and their promotion evaluations. This 
strong incentive from the state ensured that village cadres in the town- 
ship quickly set up to facilitate and compensate family moves. In Fu Village, 
Fu Yun was given a difficult decision: he had to either get rid of the few 
hens and ducks that he owned or move out of the residential center. He 
wanted to keep his poultry for food and income and found moving too 
costly for his family. Therefore, he attempted to reject both options and 
was approached by the village government: 


The village Party secretary, accompanied by Fu Yun’s cousin, paid a visit to his 
house one evening to persuade him. Both of them talked actively in their con- 
versations with Fu Yun. “The village government treats people nicely, as you 
must know. See how we help each other in this village all the time? But we 
need the support from the villagers too because only with that could we keep 


the village government running. ... Fu Yun, you are a clear-minded man and 


9. Field notes and interview in Big-Forest Village, W Township, Q County, 5/24/2006. 
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you must know that it has to be a two-way road, right?” Fu Yun became silent 
upon hearing the words and it was clear that he would have to pick one of the 
two options in order to sustain his ties in the community, which permitted the 
illegal birth of his younger son. Two weeks later, he sold his hens and ducks at 


a low price in order to keep his residence in the village center.° 


Cohesive community networks, in these cases, were important tools of the 
village cadres in obtaining compliance from the villagers. 

In the factories and companies of the successful entrepreneurs, villag- 
ers in W Township work with little training and job protection. Devastat- 
ing accidents, as well as disputes over wage and working environments, 
are also common in the villages. When difficult circumstances arise, en- 
trepreneurs work with village cadres to suppress resistance among the vil- 
lagers and compel them to accept the limited compensation. 

In 2007, the only son of a couple in Bird-Rest Village, who was 19 years 
old and worked as a truck driver in a local transportation company, was 
killed in a highway accident in a neighboring province. As the employ- 
ment contract did not include any form of insurance, the owner offered 
to compensate the family ¥5,000 in cash plus funeral coverage. The dev- 
astated couple was left unsatisfied with the settlement and paid a gang 
group from a local secret society to violently break into the house of the 
company owner and smash every piece of the furniture.” The police were 
called in, and the cadres of the village, together with some other villag- 
ers acquainted with the family, mediated between the couple and the 
transportation company owner. In the end, the parents were pushed to 
accept the offer of the company owner, and in return, the entrepreneur 
would not sue them for destroying his property. During an interview filled 
with tears and emotions, I asked the couple whether they knew they 
could sue the boss of the company for not providing insurance to his em- 


ployees. 


10. Field notes in Fu Village, W Township, Q County, 6/5/2007. 

11. Members of the local secret society are young male villagers with limited income, and 
they are loosely organized in the society. They lead a normal life, farming the fields or 
working in the local factories, but come together to perform tasks for people for payment on 
the side. The society leader is well connected with the local police and officials, which makes 
it difficult to crack down. At the same time, many villagers find the society to be a defender 


of disappearing rural values and a means to fulfill justice. 
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The father answered slowly, “To sue the boss in the court? Yes, we thought 
about that. We consulted with the village Party secretary and he told us that 
because we did not have a formal contract with the company, it would be very 
difficult to get a better compensation than what the boss offered. . .. We do not 
have any connections in the legal system and how can we win? . . . You know 
the Zhang family living on the next street? Their boy was killed while driving 
a truck last year. They took the case to the county court but were denied a 
better compensation than the boss’s offer. They ended up compromising with 
the boss outside the court after all the troubles. You see, no use.” He took a 
deep sigh and shook his head. . . . “I heard about it from my cousin and he 
heard it from the village head. He told me that the village Party secretary took 
the family to the county court and helped with the paperwork. . . . What is the 
point to talk to that family directly? They are illiterate and the secretary knows 
better than them. That is how we proceed things here—we are farmers, we 
know how to work in the fields but not how to deal with those state branches 
and departments. We all turn to the village cadres first for help. . . . They will 


9912 


try to help and that is the only way to get things done. 


Villagers’ trust in and reliance on their close ties with the cadres often 
prevents them from articulating their grievances in the formal yet intimi- 
dating legal system and taking the cases to the local court. 

Sometimes, the partnership between village cadres and successful en- 
trepreneurs becomes too apparent to ignore, and the frustrated villagers 
may openly challenge the cadres and try to force them to represent their 
interest in the negotiation with the economic elites. But the authority of 
the cadres is so deeply embedded in the networks of ties in the commu- 
nities that they are still able to dissipate villager resistance and defend the 
legitimacy of the entrepreneurs. 

As an example, there used to be a heavily polluting lumber factory near 
Chu Village, which failed to pass the provincial environmental inspection 
in 2005. After a long negotiation between the factory owner and the vil- 
lage government, the factory agreed to stop its production line in 2006 and 
promised to move to cleaner industries. However, the enforcement of this 
agreement was slow, and there was no decisive date of closure or transfer, 
although production was temporarily ceased. 


12. Interview in Bird-Rest Village, W Township, Q County, 9/19/2007. 
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One afternoon in June 2007, when Li Huang and his wife were working in their 
wheat fields, black smoke emitted from the factory covered the fields. Their 
farmland was close to the factory and in 2006, the village Party secretary, Wang 
Mei, repeatedly guaranteed the family that the agreement would take care of 
their concerns. 

Grabbing some wheat in the fields, whose beautiful gold color had been 
turned into dirty grey, the couple angrily smashed into Wang Mei’s office. “Look 
at what the lumber factory has done!” Li Huang put the wheat on her desk and 
cried loudly. “Is this place still operating?” Wang Mei was chatting with some 
other villagers and they were all astonished to see the couple in such manners. 
“According to the agreement, they should have stopped last year” Wang Mei 
explained to them. “What kind of agreement do you have with them?” Li 
Huang’s wife almost shouted. “They are destroying the crops! They must have 
bribed you, right? How much did you get? If they do not stop today, we are 
going to the county or even Beijing to get a fair judgment!” 

“Don’t ever threaten me with appealing to the higher authorities [shangfang; 
author’s translation]!” Wang Mei raised her voice as well. “All right, all right!” 
Chu Fu, the village head, who happened to be in the office, interrupted. “Have a 
seat, Huang, and have some hot water.” Chu Shan, a truck driver, immediately 
poured some hot water into two cups and handed them to the couple. “If the 
factory breaks the agreement, it is not the fault of the secretary, right?” he said. 
“But we can definitely talk to them and stop their production.” Li Xuecheng, a 
chicken farm owner and a distant relative of Li Huang, patted him on his shoul- 
der and joined in, “Brother, look into my eyes, please just calm down.” Li Huang 
and his wife looked into the villagers’ faces and became wordless. They sat in 
the office, drinking water, and eventually got an oral promise from Wang Mei 
that she would talk to the factory owner and solve the problem in three days. 
The couple soon left with the grey wheat in hands. Although they were still un- 
certain whether the smog emission would stop, they dropped the plan of petition. 

“Among those villagers in the office, some are neighbors, some are friends, 
and some are relatives. We were suddenly opposing so many acquainted peo- 
ple, but we were alone,” Li Huang’s wife told me when she was harvesting the 
wheat in the fields that evening. “We realized that if we insisted on petition, life 
would be very miserable for us in this village. . . . We then decided to harvest 
more quickly so that the smog does not harm the crops even if it comes again 


tomorrow.”?* 


13. Field notes in Chu Village, W Township, Q County, 6/11/2007. 
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For villagers who may conceive plans of overt resistance, it is too costly to 
put their community networks and social acceptance in the home village 
at risk, and so these plans are rarely put into practice. 

Solidarity and cohesiveness in village communities protects the villagers 
in W Township by offering a buffer and a safety net, but it also obliges them 
to some suppressive social norms, including consenting to the decisions of 
the village cadres and following unfair rules made by the factory owners. 
Grievances can accumulate, and villagers may develop plans of resistance, 
but the bonding of individuals and families through community ties often 
restrains their actions and silences their voices. The communal way of life 
imposes limitations on the villagers in W Township—faced with increas- 
ing social stratification and inequality in their own communities—in their 
expression of different views and search for social justice. 

Communitarian scholars (e.g., Etzioni, Volmert, and Rothschild 2004) 
believe that trust and commitment in a cohesive community can protect 
individual members and attain common goods in the society. They, hence, 
would appreciate the sense of responsibility and obligation cultivated among 
villagers and families in W Township, as it constructs community solidarity, 
successful public welfare, and family security in the villages. However, it 
compels villagers to recognize the power of the village leaders, who are at 
the heart of their community ties, and to comply with the majority or the 
accepted ways of settling problems that the powerful groups in their com- 
munities can easily manipulate. The communal bonding in W Township, 
like a double-edged sword, protects villagers while forming a direct and 
personal mode of dominance that reinforces social inequality in the rural 
society (Bourdieu 1977). 


CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 


The roles of cohesive and responsive communities in cultivating social 
responsibility, reviving moral values and norms, and restricting social enti- 
tlements are central issues in debates about the changing nature of wel- 
fare states (Etzioni et al. 2004). In China, since 2005, the political campaign 
of the central government to build the New Socialist Countryside has en- 
couraged rural communities to organize local resources, enhance solidar- 
ity, and design their own plans of social welfare. Some recent studies re- 
veal that vibrant communitarian collectivity in Chinese villages is able to 
mobilize alliances among villagers to negotiate with the state for policy 
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changes (O’Brien and Li 2006) or press for informal accountability of vil- 
lage leaders in providing adequate public goods (Tsai 2007). Close per- 
sonal and family networks in W Township, echoing the findings of those 
studies, are able to offer the villagers a community safety net and provide 
them with some material and psychological benefits. Decades of market 
reforms, however, are also giving rise to accelerated social stratification 
and apparent inequality in rural communities. The newly emerged eco- 
nomic elite, through accumulated family wealth, not only control the local 
industrial production but also exert a large influence on the decision mak- 
ing in the rural political institutions. Together with the traditional village 
cadres, they form a new ruling class in the countryside that manages to si- 
lence or exploit common villagers by manipulating intimate community 
ties. In the ongoing scholarly discussion of community-based social ser- 
vice and welfare, experiences of the villagers in W Township in rural China 
can shed light on the empirical processes of tie-based communal life and 
the meaning of community bonding to individual citizens, social norms, 
and social change. 

Communities in rural China are not yet egalitarian entities; they ex- 
hibit social stratification and power inequality. While communitarian think- 
ers and community-based policy initiatives may emphasize the value of 
communal moral bonding and personal responsibility to communities, the 
rights-based perspective advocating for political and economic equality 
and democratic participation also has a role to play in ensuring individ- 
ual and community well-being. The concept of human rights here needs 
to go beyond the “basic human needs” (Doyal and Gough 1991, 3; Nussbaum 
2000) or the “minimal moral code” (Walzer 1994, 2), which are often 
highlighted in the policies of rural development in China, and address 
institutional citizen rights including civil, political, and social dimensions 
(Marshall 1950). In order for community members to discuss and resolve 
conflicting interests, it is important to build a legal system that ensures 
fair treatment, a political structure that encourages democratic dialogues 
and civic participation, and a social welfare system that provides equita- 
ble individual and family entitlements. Rights-based institutions may help 
foster the sense of security needed to help villagers express discontent 
and articulate different needs in their communities, instead of suppress- 
ing them, for survival. 

In rural China, while political campaigns can encourage tie-based vil- 
lage communities to provide protection to satisfy the needs of survival of 
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the villagers, policy support is necessary to develop an independent legal 
system and build grassroots democratic institutions to guarantee the citi- 
zen rights of the rural population. Both the economic elite and the rural 
government today can still intervene in the proceedings of the local courts, 
which inhibits intimidated villagers from using the law to defend their 
interests. Rule of law and legal independence, especially in the field of labor 
protection, are urgently needed in the countryside for the villagers to have 
the power needed to express their grievances. As John Kennedy (2007, 456) 
points out, the political reforms in the villages of rural China merely fulfill 
“cosmetic” democracy, wherein common villagers exchange their votes 
for personal favors from village leaders. Civic participation and rational 
democratic decision making remain distant and irrelevant in the grassroots 
political institutions. However, a well-established social welfare system 
that eliminates discrimination against the rural citizens and guarantees 
their voter enfranchisement could empower the villagers in democratic 
participation. Educational programs to raise the consciousness of the lead- 
ers regarding citizen rights, equal participation, and power limits may be 
difficult to carry out in Chinese villages but are crucial for villagers to 
enjoy “real” democracy (456) in which differences are discussed and con- 
flicts are resolved, not just suppressed. 

Responsive and cohesive communities like Chinese villages, which 
safeguard members’ interests and cultivate shared responsibilities, can be 
important social forces to promote individual well-being, public welfare, 
and social change, but as argued in this article, grassroots community 
members should be able to count on more than their local community 
cadres. Institutions based on a rights-based perspective of political and 
economic equality are also critical to the well-being of individuals and 
families, to the success of community-based programs, and to the reali- 
zation of true democracy. Future discussions of community-centered wel- 
fare reforms should critically interrogate the strengths and limitations of 
these approaches to fulfill their goals at individual, community, and insti- 
tutional levels and achieve political, social, and economic equality. 
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ABSTRACT Social service providers are increasingly encouraged by their funders 
to help fashion the poor into neoliberal citizens, and this study investigates how this 
situation may affect the ways in which service users present themselves to service 
providers when seeking assistance. We suggest that our interview participants, 
drawn from vulnerable and marginalized populations of Winnipeg, Manitoba, are 
attuned to the characteristics of neoliberal citizenship that are increasingly valued 
among social service providers in Winnipeg. Indeed, just as neoliberal policies 
pressure social service agencies to embrace accountable, business-like, and indi- 
vidualizing models of service, so too are service users encouraged to adapt them- 
selves to the demands of neoliberalism. In this context, our respondents repre- 
sented themselves as active, prudent, autonomous, responsible, and entrepreneurial 
in an attempt to fashion an identity worthy of care within the contemporary bu- 
reaucratic field. 


INTRODUCTION 


Distinctions have long been made between the deserving and undeservy- 
ing poor (see, e.g., Golding and Middleton 1981; Katz 1989; Van Oorschot 
2000; Handler and Hasenfeld 2007) but the criteria for being worthy of 
care are prone to change. Building on Loic Wacquant’s recent work (2009, 
2010), we examine how poor and marginalized interview respondents ex- 
hibit dispositions of neoliberal citizenship consistent with shifts in the 
bureaucratic field. Indeed, neoliberal politicians and bureaucrats pressure 
social service agencies in Winnipeg, Manitoba, to embrace accountable, 
business-like, and responsibility-inducing models of service (Woolford and 
Curran 2011, 2013; see also Ilcan and Basok 2004). This pressure is both 
explicit and implicit: it is felt through funding agreements that require 
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social service agencies to produce evidence of quantifiable outcomes as a 
result of their funded activities, and when social service providers learn that 
certain buzz words, such as security, responsibility, and accountability, have 
immediate cachet with the government representatives from whom they 
are seeking funds (Woolford and Curran 2011). Likewise, we suggest in this 
article that service users are encouraged, both explicitly and implicitly, to 
adapt themselves to the demands of neoliberalism. 

According to Wacquant (2010, 213), “Neoliberalism is a transnational 
political project aiming to remake the nexus of market, state, and citizen- 
ship from above.” The economic philosophy of neoliberalism originated in 
the interwar work of Friedrich Hayek, but its practice was refined and 
instituted in the 1970s and 1980s through the thought of Milton Friedman 
and the politics of Ronald Reagan and Margaret Thatcher. According to 
Wacquant, the primary characteristics of neoliberalism in a society are: 
economic deregulation; welfare state devolution, retraction, and recom- 
position; an expansive, intrusive, and proactive penal apparatus; and the 
cultural trope of individual responsibility (Wacquant 2010). We argue that 
it is within the sociopolitical context of neoliberalism, and in particular 
with respect to the cultural trope of individual responsibility, that our re- 
spondents represented themselves as good neoliberal citizens. However, 
we expand this cultural trope to include other common neoliberal values 
such as active engagement with the world of work, prudent risk manage- 
ment, autonomy from social support, and entrepreneurial acumen. This ar- 
ticle thus contributes to Wacquant’s work on the punishment of the poor 
and advanced marginality by illustrating the variety of ways in which mar- 
ginalized actors might adapt to the neoliberal bureaucratic field, and thereby 
seek to perform the citizenship qualities necessary to convince gatekeep- 
ers that they are worthy of care.’ 

Interview respondents are drawn from vulnerable and marginalized 
sectors of Winnipeg’s inner-city population through posters placed at 
nonprofit social service agencies, as well as personal contact with a social 
service employee who works with the homeless. Most respondents iden- 


1. Like Joe Soss, Richard Fording, and Sanford Schram (2011), we seek to examine the 
everyday practices of social services by borrowing from Foucault-inspired scholars working to 
assess how poor people are enlisted through their freedom in the project of their own gover- 
nance. Thus, we import insights from these scholars on the nature of neoliberal citizenship into 
Wacquant’s framework. However, we remain more committed to a Bourdieusian paradigm and 
working through the notion of the bureaucratic field than is the case for Soss et al. 
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tified themselves to be of Indigenous heritage, and several cited ongoing 
struggles with homelessness and substance addiction, including addiction 
to solvents.” However, though the general public often assumes this group 
has retreated from mainstream mores and values, it instead mobilizes 
characteristics of neoliberal or responsible citizenship. Our analysis seeks 
to understand these self-presentations within a wider context of neolib- 
eral restructuring in a manner that is sensitive to the agency of the poor, as 
well as the structural forces that shape and guide their interactions with 
social service agencies. 


PERFORMATIVITY AND THE BUREAUCRATIC FIELD 


Erving Goffman writes, “When the individual presents himself before 
others, his performance will tend to incorporate and exemplify the offi- 
cially accredited values of the society, more so, in fact, does his behavior 
as a whole” (Goffman [1959] 1993, 35). Based on this insight, it is no sur- 
prise that marginalized individuals draw on pervasive societal values when 
discussing their lives. Indeed, Goffman’s ([1959] 1993, 1974) notions of the 
definition of the situation (the expectations and preferences each person 
brings into social interaction and through which participants in this inter- 
action collectively establish its overarching meaning) and frames (schemata 
of interpretation we carry with us and use to make sense of a complex 
world) alert us to the ways in which participants in social interaction shape 
their responses in reaction to assessment of the operative meanings and 
organizing principles of a given context. Yet, Goffman has a particular fo- 
cus; he develops these organizing principles largely at the situational level, 
setting aside the structural influences that impress their order on everyday 
interactions and provide the conditions under which certain types of per- 
formance are considered more valid or valuable than others. Goffman 


2. We use the term Indigenous to describe the various First Nations, Inuit, and Métis 
peoples whose traditional and historical territories fall within what is now Canada. This term 
is sometimes viewed to be less homogenizing than Aboriginal, which is often used to refer to 
Indigenous peoples as though they are all part of a common group. However, Indigenous 
shares with Aboriginal the problem of defining Indigenous peoples in relation to the settler 
population rather than in accordance with their own self-understandings (e.g., Cree, Ani- 
shinaabe, etc.). The preference would be to use the latter terms, but, in most cases, interview 
participants were not forthcoming with their specific Indigenous identities. 
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(1968) also pays special attention to the ways in which marginalized indi- 
viduals use techniques such as passing (in which they present themselves 
as nonstigmatized persons), drawing on their knowledge of the normative 
world and working to conceal or redirect attention away from their discred- 
itable traits. In this manner, Goffman helps one remain aware of the over- 
arching normative conditions that guide performative actions such as pass- 
ing; however, he provides little comment on the ways in which structural 
forms of power and domination condition normative definitions of the sit- 
uation. 

Subsequent scholarship adapts Goffman’s perspective to examine the 
ways in which marginalized inner-city dwellers interpret, make meaning 
of, and establish a positive sense of self within their everyday lives. For 
example, David Snow and Leon Anderson (1987) examine how homeless 
persons construct their identities to negotiate and resist being stigma- 
tized. In particular, they examine three forms of identity talk used by the 
homeless: distancing (e.g., “I am not like the other homeless guys”), em- 
bracement (e.g., of the freedom and creativity of the homeless lifestyle), 
and fictive storytelling (e.g., embellishment or fabrication of the past or 
future as a means to promote a positive image of self). Thus, Snow and 
Anderson show how homeless persons resist their discredited identity 
through practices of distancing and fictive storytelling, but also valorize 
this identity by accepting and even promoting certain aspects of homeless- 
ness. Aware of the ever-present threat of stigmatization, these individuals 
protect their identities with specific maneuvers. 

Stephen Lankenau (1999b) examines how panhandlers seek to enhance 
their perceived status in the eyes of passers-by despite their feelings of 
humiliation and degradation when seeking spare change. According to 
Lankenau, panhandlers are able to overcome their sense of status degra- 
dation in part by forming family-like relationships with passers-by. More 
specifically, it is through efforts to manage their emotions (e.g., by learning 
to control them) and identities (e.g., through control of outward appear- 
ance) that they attempt status enhancement. Elsewhere, Lankenau (1999a) 
deploys Goffman’s dramaturgical perspective to study the performances 
of panhandlers as they work to counter the nonperson treatment (Goff- 
man 1963) that they are subject to in their daily lives. According to Lan- 
kenau, panhandlers develop repertoires of techniques, acts, pieces, rou- 
tines that they use to disrupt the blasé attitudes of passers-by and capture 
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their attention (1999b, 190). By such means, they strategically command 
the human concern and sociability that is more readily offered to the non- 
stigmatized. ; 

These examples of homelessness research built on Goffman’s drama- _ 
turgical approach illustrate the agency of the marginalized as they nego- 
tiate belittling treatment. The studies offer a rich narrative of how norms 
and values surrounding issues of poverty and homelessness emerge from 
complex social interactions between homeless and nonhomeless individ- 
uals. However, they also neglect the role that power relations and social 
structures play in shaping the ways in which homeless identities are per- 
ceived and performed. In particular, within institutional contexts such 
as government offices or social service agencies, marginalized actors are 
likely to take on very specific roles when they are passing, engaging in 
identity talk, or countering nonperson treatment (see Smith 1987). 

To investigate why service users select and adopt certain roles, we will 
combine the insights of subjectivist sociology such as Goffman’s with 
analysis of the objective structures that set the stage for subjective inter- 
actions. As Pierre Bourdieu (1990) notes, subjectivist interpretations of so- 
cial phenomena too often simply reverse the errors of objectivist sociology 
by dispensing with the broader social, cultural, political, economic, and his- 
torical contexts. Thus, a fuller account of performances of self and citizen- 
ship among the marginalized requires first that we examine the broader 
constraints that structure these performances, which give them their shape 
and purpose and which are, in turn, shaped and reshaped by these very 
performances. Second, we must also remain attentive to the immediate nor- 
mative context, as well as the variety and complexities of human interaction 
and interpretation. Such an approach demands that the researcher, in addi- 
tion to examining the marginalizing gaze that the performance is intended 
to divert, or the localized definition of the situation and situational frames 
that the stigmatized individual seeks to grasp, also remain cognizant of the 
field conditions through which performances and actions are given sym- 
bolic value. These structural conditions contribute to our knowledge of what 
forms of identity are socially valuable and therefore worth performing when 
seeking access to specific goods, such as social service assistance. 

We suggest that the structural context for our interviews is what 
Bourdieu (1994) refers to as the bureaucratic field. According to Bourdieu, 
fields are “historically constituted areas of activity with their own specific 
institutions and their own laws of functioning” (1990, 87). These are rela- 
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tively autonomous social domains (e.g., law, the economy, the arts, or 
education) shaped by a distinct logic and a set of rules and regularities 
(Bourdieu 1990). Moreover, the field is a site of struggle for control over 
the definition of what is meaningful within its operative space. It is made 
up of agents who are, to varying degrees, familiar with its logic, rules, and 
regularities, and who compete with one another for domination within 
the field. The dominant agents, then, have symbolic power to define the 
motivational properties of the field and to establish the boundaries of the 
field—in other words, who is and who is not included in the field’s activi- 
ties. 

The bureaucratic field is “a splintered space of forces vying over 
the definition and distribution of public goods” (Wacquant 2010, 200). It is 
primarily the domain of the state, and state institutions, but nonprofit so- 
cial services are located within the bureaucratic field because their activ- 
ities are funded or facilitated by the state, and their primary impetus is to 
replace, supplement, or complement programs and responsibilities that 
might otherwise be perceived to be the sole prerogative of the state (Wac- 
quant 2009). 

According to Bourdieu (1998, 2000), the bureaucratic field is char- 
acterized by two axes. At one end of the first axis sits the higher state 
nobility of the political elite, comprising governmental actors in powerful 
ministries such as finance and justice, who are often committed to im- 
plementing the interest-driven policies of socially dominant groups. This 
nobility therefore typically struggles with the lower state nobility of those 
government agents whose positions require them to deal more directly 
with the everyday needs of citizens in areas such as health, education, and 
housing. Across the other axis, the left and right hands of the state are also 
in conflict. Whereas the left hand refers to government departments and 
government-sponsored social service agencies that offer social protection 
and support (e.g., welfare, housing, and employment), the right hand con- 
sists of state and state-supported institutions that represent the might or 
force of the state, such as state departments of finance that possess the 
power to impose austerity measures on all other areas of government. The 
various actors (i.e., upper- and lower-state nobilities) and institutions (i.e., 
left and right hands) that occupy the bureaucratic field compete with one 
another for control over public goods and the ability to define the terms and 
values that will guide state actions. To this extent, the bureaucratic field is 
often a fractious setting; however, there also are periods when these ac- 
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tors and institutions achieve coherence around a dominant set of ideas and 
practices, such as those that characterize neoliberalism. 

Wacquant’s extension of Bourdieu’s work on the bureaucratic field 
comes primarily through his inclusion of police, courts, and prisons as part 
of the right hand of the state. This move allows him to map how the neo- 
liberal era of increased flexibility, state rollbacks, and deregulation is also 
characterized by increases in the punitive and disciplinary might of the 
state. Wacquant locates the simultaneous contraction of traditional welfare 
practices and expansion of punitive and surveillant workfare policies on 
the left hand next to the growing network of prisons designed to ware- 
house the risky “fractions of postindustrial proletariat” and contend with 
the fallout of vicious neoliberal economic policies on the right hand (Wac- 
quant 2010, 210). Together, these processes impose a “double regulation” or 
“carceral-assistential mesh” that is the peculiar product of neoliberal state- 
craft (Wacquant 2009, xviii) under which the left hand of the state begins 
to function in a manner similar to the right hand. Thus, for Wacquant, the 
state has not been reduced to irrelevance in neoliberal times; instead, it has 
an active role to play in shaping the neoliberal social order. In particular, 
the laissez-faire shrinking of the state takes place only at the top of the so- 
cial order, while at the bottom the state expands and intensifies its means 
of control (Wacquant 2010; for a different perspective on this process, see 
Soss, Fording, and Schram 2011). 

Wacquant’s Punishing the Poor has not gone without criticism. First, 
some challenge whether or not the operation of the carceral-assistential 
mesh, as identified by Wacquant, is distinctively new from previous periods 
of intensified conservative hegemony (Piven 2010; Fisher and Reese 2011; 
Lynch 2011). Concerns have also been raised about the overly positive view 
of the welfare era that Wacquant’s analysis seems to suggest (Mayer 2010). 
Similar questions could be asked of the present article. Although Manitoba 
has a history of moderate social democratic policies characterized by a gov- 
ernment commitment to social justice (Adams 2008), we do not contend 
that the current configuration of welfare and punishment in Manitoba is 
entirely new, in part because neoliberal governments have a penchant for 
recycling and cannibalizing the programs and strategies of previous gov- 
ernments (Hartman 2005; Soss et al. 2011). In the next section we make the 
more modest claim that neoliberal ordering has become more systematic 
within the social service arena. Second, some argue that the heightened pu- 
nitiveness that Wacquant identifies in Punishing the Poor is distinctive to 
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the United States and less likely to apply in nations that do not share its 
values and cultural tendencies (Whitman 2011) or structural features (Mayer 
2010), and that neoliberalism often takes very distinct forms in different 
nations (Campbell 2010). In contrast, we argue that this is not the case, and 
that American racial, carceral, and neoliberal conditions are not so far re- 
moved from those in Canada and especially Winnipeg (see also Comack and 
Silver 2008; Comack 2012). Third, Wacquant is criticized for privileging 
macrolevel analysis, and for presenting an overly functionally integrated or 
monolithic picture of the state and neoliberal governance (Peck 2010; Piven 
2010; Valverde 2010; Lynch 2011; Soss et al. 2011). As well, he is criticized for 
ignoring human agency (Mayer 2010). In contrast, we treat Wacquant’s for- 
mulation of the bureaucratic field as an opportunity to examine the complex 
interactions between state and social service actors. We intend to bring into 
this model a closer look at human agency by focusing on the performances 
employed by social service users when seeking support within the neoliber- 
alized bureaucratic field. Our argument is not that the current form of the 
bureaucratic field determines the performances of service users; rather, we 
seek to reveal the force of neoliberal restructuring on how the poor interact 
with social service providers (see also Soss et al. 2011). 


NEOLIBERALISM AND THE BUREAUCRATIC FIELD 
IN WINNIPEG 


Growing neoliberal influence is evident among those bodies that fund and 
oversee nonprofit social services in Winnipeg. To begin, a primary source 
of such funding are the three levels of government, federal, provincial, and 
municipal, where the province often plays the most prominent role. Since 
1997, a New Democratic Party (NDP) provincial government has held power 
in Manitoba. Although Manitoba NDP professes fidelity to Manitoba’s so- 
cial democratic tradition, like social democratic parties elsewhere it has re- 
branded itself “Today’s NDP” and broadly accepted British Labour Party 
Third Way compromises on economic and criminal justice policy (Woolford 
and Thomas 2011). In contrast, the federal and municipal governments 
are more directly beholden to neoliberal economic ideologies. The federal 


3. The Third Way refers to the attempt to reconcile right-wing economic and left-wing 
social policies under the government of Tony Blair. Sociologist Anthony Giddens (1998) is 
one of the primary theorists of the Third Way. 
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Conservative Party, for example, is currently exploring the idea of forming 
private-public partnerships (P3) between business and nonprofit social 
service agencies with the professed goal of ensuring more efficient delivery 
of services to those in need, although the underlying assumption here is that 
business-like practices are the most efficient and rational way for carrying 
out all activities, including the provision of social support. The federal 
government has also been very aggressive in pursuit of people on income 
assistance who are believed able to work, such as by instructing Employ- 
ment Insurance agents to visit assistance recipients unannounced at their 
homes (Hall 2013). It has also introduced workfare policies for Indigenous 
youth seeking welfare assistance and skills training on Indigenous reserves 
(Scoffield 2013). Likewise, Winnipeg mayor Sam Katz is strongly connected 
to developer interests in the city, wholeheartedly supports the P3 model, 
and has long been reluctant to support social welfare projects in the inner 
city. 

These three levels of government have contributed both to the rolling 
back of social services, and the rolling out of increased punitive controls. At 
the same time, these governments increased regulation of nonprofit social 
service agencies, demanding business-like accountability and managerial 
practices from them, and arguing that government funding means that so- 
cial service agencies operate in partnership with the government, and there- 
fore are responsible to governments just as they would be to any other funder 
(Woolford and Curran 2011). Moreover, nongovernment social service fund- 
ers, such as the United Way, have also placed more emphasis on agency 
accountability and efficiency (Woolford and Curran 2011, 2013). Under these 
circumstances, although some social service providers try to resist these de- 
mands and remain responsive to their service users (Dobchuk-Land, Toews, 
and Silver 2010), they nonetheless feel increasingly restricted in how they 
offer services to those who come to them seeking help (Woolford and 
Curran 2013). In particular, because funding tends to be program specific, 
and is increasingly tied to quantifiable and evidence-based forms of report- 
ing, social service agencies in Winnipeg are aware that their so-called clients 
must appear to fit the particular criteria of their programs and generate 
measurable forms of behavioral change; social service users must become 
more demonstrably responsible for their own care (Woolford and Curran 
2013). 

In this sense, the carceral-assistential mesh of neoliberalism Wacquant 
identifies within the US context is not unfamiliar in Manitoba. Indeed, the 
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ongoing expansion of prisons and policing through vehicles like the Safe 
Streets and Communities Act of 2012, which instituted mandatory mini- 
mum sentences for a number of crimes, is evidence of a punitive turn in 
Canada (Meyer and O’Malley 2005; Pratt 2007; Comack and Silver 2008). 
In addition, since the mid-1990s the Manitoba NDP gradually shifted its 
criminal justice platform from one focused on matters of social justice to 
one that expresses views equally tough on crime to those espoused by the 
federal and municipal governments (see Woolford and Thomas 2011). Re- 
cently, this government has also introduced policies to deny employment 
and income assistance to individuals with an outstanding arrest warrant, 
transforming this means of support into another means of punishment. Like- 
wise, Winnipeg is the site of increased use of zero-tolerance policing strate- 
gies and the racialized targeting of Indigenous persons (Comack and Silver 
2008; Comack 2012). Under these circumstances, social services are more and 
more practiced in the shadow of the prison system, as services seemingly 
disconnected from crime, such as welfare, housing, employment, and child 
and family services, are reconfigured toward disciplinary strategies defined 
by frequent observation, reporting, and requirements of evidence of active 
job seeking (Wacquant 2009; Schram et al. 2010; Soss et al. 2011). As well, 
they are enlisted to fulfill latent criminal justice functions (Woolford and 
Thomas 2011); in Manitoba, provincial ministries, such as Education and 
Healthy Living, are reconceptualized in government speeches and at the 
level of policy making as part of broad crime control strategy that begins 
early in children’s lives, assessing their risks of future criminal activity 
(Woolford and Thomas 2011). It is also the case that Indigenous persons 
are vastly overrepresented in correctional institutions on the Canadian 
Prairies. In Manitoba, although Aboriginal persons make up only 13 per- 
cent of the population, they accounted for over 69 percent of the people 
in custody according to the most recent data. (Dauvergne 2012). 

Thus, our previous research on the bureaucratic field in Winnipeg, in- 
cluding interviews with service providers and funding authorities, as well 
as the lead author’s volunteer work at a social service agency over the past 
decade, suggests that concepts of accountability and new public manage- 
ment are now the dominant logic of practice among inner city social ser- 
vices. This restructuring of the bureaucratic field thus raises the question 
of how this all affects service user’s interactions with social service pro- 
viders. Social service providers are increasingly accepting of the dominant 
logics of neoliberalism, such as the need to foster responsibility among 
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their clients, and therefore more willing to help manufacture and regulate 
neoliberal citizens through their services, but are service users picking up 


on these cues? 


METHODS 


Participants were recruited through posters placed at local shelters and 
other social service agencies and through targeted sampling. The latter 
strategy was used because we did not wish to only recruit those who are 
more active in their pursuit of opportunities to talk and to earn a bit of 
money, but also harder-to-reach populations, such as those struggling 
with addiction. We were able to secure 20 such participants through as- 
sistance from a program that helps individuals dealing with substance 
addiction in their search for inner city housing. This latter group required 
support from a broad array of social services in their day-to-day lives. The 
other 10 participants saw our posters and contacted us. 

Although we did not ask participants about substance use, 22 were 
forthright about their addictions to solvents (or “sniff”), alcohol, and drugs 
such as crack cocaine or prescription medicines such as Tylenol with co- 
deine. Most of the 30 participants (83 percent) reported that they experi- 
enced some trouble with the law, whether in the form of being hassled by 
police or being arrested and incarcerated. Indeed, several spent time in the 
“drunk tank” housed in a local shelter, a space where the carceral and social 
service networks are tightly entwined. Finally, all but three of our participants 
identified themselves to be of Indigenous descent. 

Because participants were members of a vulnerable population, we de- 
cided to hold the interviews in a location with immediate access to support 
personnel (e.g., a therapist or program worker). The location selected to 
meet this demand was the office of the John Howard Society of Manitoba, 
where the interviewer had been a board member. The interviewer made 
known his previous affiliation with the agency but also stressed to partici- 
pants his role in the project was that of an independent researcher and not a 
representative of the John Howard Society. Moreover, he emphasized that 
all information would be kept completely confidential, their identities anon- 
ymous, and that their participation would not affect any services they might 
receive from this or other agencies. 

After arriving at the John Howard Society, an administrative support 
person invited study participants to sit in the waiting area while the in- 
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terviewer completed his previous interview in a meeting room. Once ad- 
mitted into the meeting room, the interviewer went carefully over the con- 
sent form. Consenting participants were compensated with $25 for taking 
part in the interviews and to cover transportation costs, based on the belief 
that our participants deserved to be fairly compensated for their time. 

This interview design, intended to ensure ethical interactions with par- 
ticipants, may also have left participants feeling the interview context was 
similar to their typical interactions with social service agencies: they entered 
official offices to fill out official paperwork and answer official questions in 
order to gain access to needed resources. This consideration is based on the 
fact that several participants had to be reminded throughout the interview 
that the interviewer did not work for a social service agency and could not 
assist them in their pursuit of support. Whether or not participants were 
responding to familiar cues or the novelty of being interviewed by a white 
male as a subject of research, the questions we posed, which asked about 
their daily interactions with service providers, police, security agents, and 
government workers, in most instances elicited a set of performances that 
appeared designed to convey the responsibility of these actors as they go 
about their day-to-day lives. As one would expect based on Goffman’s in- 
sights into dramaturgy and passing, our participants reacted against domi- 
nant assumptions about people who require assistance from nonprofit so- 
cial service agencies or have addictions. But what we found most interesting 
was that as they engaged in performances intended to allow them to pass or 
to counter stigma, they also demonstrated their intuitive knowledge of the 
neoliberal conditions of the bureaucratic field and accentuated aspects of 
themselves that were more likely to be of symbolic value within these ob- 
jective circumstances. 

Coding themes drawn from the existing literature on neoliberalism and 
reflective of our prior interviews with service providers were used as a start- 
ing point for examining the interviews with service users.* Beginning with 
the notion of neoliberal citizenship (see Siltanen 2002), we wanted to un- 
derstand the extent to which service users strategically or habitually adopt 
discourses similar to those mobilized by service providers. Based on our re- 


4, The lead author conducted the interviews on his own. These interviewers were tape- 
recorded for accuracy, but the interviewer also took notes on the conversation so that subtle- 
ties of bodily comportment and tone could be recalled. The interviews were then transcribed 


and read in combination with the written notes from the interview sessions. 
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view of the relevant literature, the following characteristics were discerned 
as exemplary of the ideal neoliberal citizen. First, the neoliberal citizen is 
active (Ilcan, Oliver, and O’Connor 2007; Ilcan 2009), which is often taken 
to mean participation in waged work (Clarke 2004, 2005; Whiteford 2010). 
Second, the neoliberal citizen manages risk prudently (O’Malley 1996; Rose ~ 
2000) or, in other words, is an actuarial subject capable of calculating and 
planning for potential threats and dangers (Clarke 2005). Third, the neo- 
liberal citizen is a responsible person capable of self-management (Ilcan 
et al. 2007; Kennelly and Llewellyn 2011), self-governance (Rose 1999, 
2000; Ong 2006; Ilcan et al. 2007), and making reasonable choices (Clarke 
2005; Ilcan 2009; Whiteford 2010). Suzan Ilcan (2009, 208) points to this 
aspect of citizenship as a necessary component of what she calls “privat- 
ized responsibility,” by which she describes the shift from social to pri- 
vate responsibility under neoliberalism. Fourth, the neoliberal citizen is 
not reliant on government or social services for survival; instead, she or 
he is an autonomous (Rose 1996; Schild 2007; Ilcan et al. 2007; Whiteford 
2010), self-reliant (Clarke 2004; Ilcan et al. 2007), and empowered (Clarke 
2005; Schild 2007; Ilcan et al. 2007) agent. Finally, the neoliberal citizen 
is an entrepreneur of self, who can maximize his or her personal interests, 
well-being, and quality of life (Burchell 1993; Rose 1996; Ilcan et al. 2007; 
Dobrowolsky 2012;) through self-promotion and competition (Ong 2006). 

Every interview was reviewed and coded by both authors and coding 
variances were resolved through dialogue and agreement. We enter the 
data from a deductive rather than inductive standpoint in order to ex- 
amine the extent to which the pervasive discourses that shape service 
provider discussions of their practices, which we analyzed in our previous 
work (Woolford and Curran 2011, 2013), have taken hold among service 
users. We also hold a certain degree of skepticism toward the positivism 
of scholars such as Barney Glaser and Anselm Strauss (1967), which sug- 
gests that a grounded approach based on a principle of emergence allows 
the researcher purer access to an objective world of experience. Since ours 
is a constructivist and interpretive approach, influenced by the deductive 
discourse analysis strategies used by scholars such as Fairclough (1995), 
Holstein and Gubrium (2005), Phillips and Hardy (2002), and Van Dijk 
(1997a, 1997b), it made sense for us to begin from dominant discourses and 
to critically trace their deployment in everyday conversation. Therefore, 
a deductive approach, complemented by inductive and reflexive practices, 
allowed us to set the criteria we felt to be of primary concern but also re- 
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quired us to continuously question our categories. Along these lines, we also 
use open coding so that we could capture themes that would potentially trou- 
ble our preselected categories, thereby allowing us to seek out and capture 
ambiguous, contradictory, emergent, or contrary moments in the data. 


PERFORMING NEOLIBERAL CITIZENSHIP 


Under neoliberal restructuring, the responsible subject is one who requires 
little state intervention in his or her day-to-day life, and in the bureaucratic 
field this conception of individual is both a means for evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of and a desired objective for social service programs. Thus, service 
providers measure the success of their programs, and service users gain 
access to these programs based on prechosen characteristics that reflect the 
over-arching goal of decreasing direct state involvement in service users’ 
lives. 

The five characteristics of the ideal neoliberal citizen identified earlier 
put forward an image of obligation-based citizenship, whereby one needs 
to prove him or herself deserving of care within a neoliberal context. All 
of these neoliberal characteristics were evident in the interviews we con- 
ducted. The following examples are illustrative of themes that arose fre- 
quently in our interview transcripts. 

First, the neoliberal citizen is active in the formal economy. In the con- 
text of inner-city poverty, this activity often translates to participation in the 
informal economy, which some authors portray in positive terms as equiv- 
alent to work in the formal economy (see Karabanow et al. 2010; Persaud, 
McIntyre, and Milaney 2010). Teresa Gowan (2009, 235), for example, de- 
scribes how individuals who collect cans to return for the deposit “used their 
scavenging work to create a space for self-respect and solidarity. Investing 
the work itself with considerable effort and attention, they remade them- 
selves in the image of the skilled blue-collar worker.” Our interviews were 
similarly replete with stories of innovative and active engagement with 
work in both the formal and informal economies. Many of our interviewees 
fashioned a positive self-image based on their attachment to work. Steve, for 
example, traveled the alleyways of Winnipeg by bicycle, seeking out items 
to sell and scrap metal. He told us: “I want to work . .. Ido not want to be too 
much of a burden on the taxpayers. In fact, I told my [social assistance] 
worker, one good way would be, like for people on social assistance, who 
are able and willing, why don’t they set up a cleaning system in the whole 
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city of Winnipeg” (Steve, July 6, 2010). Others, like Joan, spoke of their 
good “work ethic” (Joan, July 8, 2010). Similarly, Arthur, who had fallen on 
difficult times because of addiction, emphasized that “I have always worked, 
the only time I’ve dealt with income assistance.is when things have gone 
really bad” (Arthur, July 14, 2010). Bob, who also struggled with addiction, 
felt... very much the same way: “There is one thing that I discovered about 
myself a few years back, I’m a worker. . . . I’m happiest when I’m working. 
Because the money I make it’s mine. . . . This way, as I said, it’s not taken, 
stolen, borrowed or even panhandled. What you earn it’s your own money 
and it’s honest money” (Bob, July 16, 2010). 

The interviewees frequently mentioned active engagement in waged 
work without prompting. In three of the above examples, the interviewer 
did not ask about their work habits; rather, talk of active engagement with 
work arose when the participant was asked about his or her interactions 
with government social assistance caseworkers (i.e., “do you feel you are 
treated with respect by your welfare case worker?”). While we do not doubt 
our respondents’ honesty in declaring their attachment to work, we believe 
the stigma associated with social assistance provokes the respondent to re- 
frame her or his activity so as to convince the interviewer that he or she is 
not idle or lazy. While such self-characterization might occur in any eco- 
nomic period, the emphasis on work carries a particular valence during neo- 
liberal times: the respondents are resisting the stereotype of being welfare 
dependent by presenting themselves as embracing of work, no matter the 
quality of the job. In addition, when Steve uses the expression, “burden on 
the taxpayer,’ he demonstrates an awareness of external stigmatizing im- 
pressions that he hopes to manage through discussion of his active and 
creative engagement in work. 

Second, the neoliberal citizen is prudent. While prudence is often con- 
ceived as the ability to mitigate a wide variety of personal risks, some street 
ethnographers locate prudence in the ability of the poor to navigate the 
dangers and hassles of the inner city. For example, Elijah Anderson (1999) 
describes the inner city dweller’s familiarity with the code of the street as a 
means to lower the risk of being mugged by ensuring that one’s actions do 
not challenge the power of the mugger. Likewise, several of our interviewees 
emphasized the strategies they use to ensure their personal safety. Dave told 


5. To protect the anonymity of our respondents, all names are used in this article are 
pseudonyms. 
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us that he does not walk around “on cheque days” because of the number 
of people drinking and looking for trouble on such occasions (Dave, July 8, 
2010). Alex, too, related prudence to the interviewer as he described how he 
avoids eye contact and keeps his distance from those who strike him as 
being potentially aggressive: “The more you walk away, the more they’re 
going to be confused about what they want to do. They won't bother you” 
(Alex, July 12, 2010). In a different vein, Bruce reported how he had to mus- 
ter a great deal of prudence to fight his addiction to alcohol while living 
in a shelter among people who were currently drinking. He told us how on 
one occasion he had “these guys drunk around me and they’re trying to 
coax me to drink and all that, eh. They’re trying to say, ‘come on, let’s go 
drink’ and all that, and I said no, no. These guys invited me to a party one 
time and I said no I can’t go. They both died the next day. They died in a 
fire. So, yeah, good thing I didn’t go. I said no, I didn’t want to go” (Bruce, 
July 5, 2010). Bruce told a similar story when asked about the challenges 
of battling addiction while living in a shelter, and he tells of how he simply 
says no to all offers to attend parties. He does not criticize the context in 
which he is placed to fight addiction; rather, he stresses the force of his own 
will and its role in managing risk. 

In showing their capacity for prudent self-management, Dave, Alex, 
and Bruce also create a contrast between their actions and the reckless 
behavior of others, using a strategy of “lateral denigration and mutual 
distanciation” (Wacquant 2007, 68) to separate themselves from similarly 
stigmatized others. Dave and Alex were asked whether or not they feel 
safe in their neighborhood as part of a set of questions about relations with 
police. Rather than criticize government or police, they both pointed out 
how they personally manage danger, embracing situational crime preven- 
tion as a matter of everyday prudence. Thus, the respondents draw on circu- 
lating discourses of prudent self-management to convince the interviewer 
that he is deserving of care, since he has not like others succumbed to the 
imputed hopelessness of the street. Our interviewees recognized that they 
were in charge of their own risk management, and rarely expressed opin- 
ions that others, even the police, needed to provide for their safety or well- 
being. 

Third, the neoliberal citizen is responsible. Discourses of individual- 
ized responsibility have become the currency of many social service trans- 
actions, as service users are encouraged to examine how they might better 
ensure that their day-to-day needs are met rather than rely on the state for 
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support. Based on Snow and Anderson’s (1987) analysis of the identity talk 
engaged in by the homeless, one would expect the poor and marginalized 
to distance themselves from those who take advantage of the system, 
thereby reconstructing for themselves a positive social identity. However, 
the specific nature of this identity talk as it takes place in the neoliber- 
alized bureaucratic field is such that discourses of responsibility become a 
key means for differentiating oneself from the undeserving poor. 

In almost all of our interviews, respondents made a point of confirming 
that they are responsible individuals. Tina complained that “There are just 
a lot of people who take advantage . . . of the system and just basically live 
off of it. Then, when the people [who] do need it go in. . . like I felt degraded. 
I was given a hard time (Tina, July 5, 2010). For her, the irresponsibility 
of others made life more difficult for responsible social service users like 
herself. Dianne offered a more immediate example of irresponsibility, her 
boyfriend: “He doesn’t know anything about responsibility, he doesn’t. He 
has to be taught because he doesn’t know how... . But he’s got to take a little 
bit of responsibility in doing some things for himself and not let everybody 
else do it for him” (Dianne, July 7, 2010). Not all respondents, however, 
focused on the irresponsibility of others. Glenn, for example, made it clear 
that he was aware of his need to take responsibility. After spending time in 
prison because of alcohol and anger related issues, Glenn reflects that “I 
want to quit all this little kid crap and just pull my socks up and deal with 
everything I got myself into. I dug a big hole, basically, from acting out 
because of my aggression and everything and freaking out because I’m mad 
at the world” (Glenn, July 5, 2010). 

Each of these respondents was asked, “What does the term responsi- 
bility mean to you?” Not a single individual in the entire sample bristled 
at this question. Instead, most found ways of presenting themselves as 
responsible citizens, often by contrasting themselves with irresponsible 
others, who did not respect nor abide social norms and instead took un- 
fair advantage of social and public services. In the examples above, Tina 
differentiated herself from those who exploit income assistance programs, 
Glenn acknowledged his past problems and resolves to become more re- 
sponsible, and Dianne worried for her boyfriend and his lack of responsi- 
bility. They do not challenge or subvert hegemonic notions of responsibility, 
which place priority on how one must take care of him or herself by making 
economically rational choices that prevent one from becoming a burden on 
government or others; instead, they draw on these discourses in their pre- 
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sentations of self and their representations of others, articulating themselves 
as people with the potential to be, or who already are, responsible. 

Fourth, the neoliberal citizen is autonomous. Autonomy is related to 
responsibility, since the responsible individual becomes more autonomous 
through their rational choices. However, it also captures the more asser- 
tive side of the neoliberal citizen, who is not merely responsible to not be 
a burden on the state, but is also empowered to strike out on his or her 
own and to take charge of his or her life. Such expectations place service 
users in something of a contradiction, as they rely on social services for 
their everyday survival, yet work to construct themselves as actors who 
can take care of themselves. Edward, for example, when asked how he 
managed to get sober, gives little of the credit to the program that as- 
sisted him: “I did it on my own. I seen this guy sober up on his on... . And I 
met him in detox, eh. So I seen this guy, he’s sobering up. ‘Hey are you 
not drinking yet?’ And he says, ‘no I’m sober still’ Then I finally said, man 
if this guy can do it, I can do it” (Edward, July 5, 2010). Steve, when asked 
about his use of income assistance, longed for a recycling deposit pro- 
gram in Manitoba that would allow him to make money by collecting cans: 
“T wouldn’t even be on welfare. I wouldn’t have to be. I was in Calgary for 
a year. I was not on welfare. I was making money every single day al- 
most... . I could have made over a hundred bucks a day” (Steve, July 6, 
2010). Finally, Bob, who was asked about his search for employment, ar- 
ticulated that if it were not for his “bad credit” he would be more auton- 
omous: “But I do want to get a place just so I can have a chance to be inde- 
pendent” (Bob, July 16, 2010). 

As can be expected, none of the respondents wanted to portray himself 
or herself as lacking agency, and all sought to convince the interviewer that, 
given the right circumstances, they could care for themselves. This is part 
of proving oneself a sound investment for social service resources, demon- 
strating that whatever care is offered will be put to good use by helping 
the social service user overcome dependence. For example, Steve and Bob 
were both careful not to convey any sense of entitlement to social or public 
supports; instead, they were deserving of care because they each possessed 
the potential to be self-sufficient with the help of a minor boost. 

Fifth, the neoliberal citizen is entrepreneurial, a characteristic that is 
often connected to the innovations of the poor within the informal econ- 
omy of the street (e.g., Duneier 1999). When asked about informal means 
used to supplement their incomes, our respondents discussed the various 
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strategies they use in order to add to their meager welfare checks. Some 
attended workshops and skills training seminars to increase their mar- 
ketability within the formal economy. Only one, however, voluntarily ad- 
mitted using illegal means to obtain funds (in this case, through selling 
crack cocaine). In contrast, others spoke of the creative ways through 
which they supplement their welfare income by engaging with the in- 
formal and formal economies. Dave learned more effective job seeking 
strategies from a program he was attending: “I’m starting to like apply for 
certain job or if there’s a certain job that I want I try to line up my qual- 
ifications for what they’re asking for now” (Dave, July 8, 2010). In con- 
trast, Elizabeth carried with her at all times a magnet, so she could identify 
steel for scrap metal sales. She also used a stroller to transport the steel; 
however, she also discovered that the stroller was very useful for pan- 
handling, since people would “think there’s a baby in the stroller. Maybe 
that’s why I have the stroller with me. . .. So they give me money. Oh this 
is for your baby. There’s no baby in there” (Elizabeth, July 16, 2010). Steve 
even went so far as to try to engage the interviewer in a business plan 
for an alleyway cleaning service to be performed by welfare recipients. 
The key point to be made here is that each of these individuals presents 
himself or herself as someone able to promote his or her own self-interest 
through either entrepreneurial acumen or through increased knowledge 
of the job market. An entrepreneurial spirit is thus embraced alongside 
self-presentations of autonomy and active work to communicate a sense 
of self that is largely consistent with the neoliberal citizen. 

Whereas in a previous era, a female social service user might have 
emphasized her maternal and family-oriented sense of self (Evans and 
Swift 2000; Mosher 2000; Chunn and Gavigan 2006), most of our female 
interviewees instead put forward their economic selves. This was equally 
true for our male respondents, who primarily sought to establish their 
worth based on their potential for self-care and responsibility. Seldom did 
they break from this script, and rarely did they criticize the government 
or those who were to provide them with care. Instead, most appeared at- 
tuned to the neoliberal conditions of Winnipeg’s bureaucratic field. 

Although previous interviews with nonprofit service providers who 
were themselves Indigenous informed us that Indigenous service users 
are often quite dissatisfied with non-Indigenous social services, our re- 
spondents were, for the most part, reluctant to take these services to task. 
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This is not surprising to the extent that Indigenous persons in Winnipeg 
have often been encouraged by Indigenous social service providers to 
learn to code switch—that is, to preserve their Indigenous identities while 
learning to perform themselves in a manner that allows access to re- 
sources from a white bureaucratic audience (Woolford and Curran 2013). 
The examples above suggest that this code switching is taking place 
within neoliberal frames of reference. They perform the requisite neo- 
liberal identity to access services, while simultaneously obscuring their 
Indigenous identities. 


REFUSING NEOLIBERAL CITIZENSHIP: 
PERFORMANCE AND SCRIPT VIOLATIONS 


Neoliberal citizenship, however, is not a straitjacket; the interview re- 
sponses did not always fit neatly into our coding themes. In particular, 
resistance to the logic of neoliberal citizenship was evident among three 
of our respondents. In one case, once compensation had been received, 
Gary ridiculed the interview and disrupted the interviewer’s attempts to 
gather information. He declined to be recorded, and then answered the 
questions by telling outlandish tales while laughing and enjoying himself. 
For example, when asked about staying in shelters, he claimed to have 
never stayed in one and to have only lived in the dumpsters behind the 
John Howard Society for as long as he could remember. When asked what 
he did in the winter, he answered that he would seek a larger dumpster. 
Although it is not impossible that one of our respondents might sleep in a 
dumpster, this respondent’s claims were soon invalidated when he re- 
turned to the Siloam Mission (a local shelter) and told everyone present 
that a “white guy” was at the John Howard Society giving away money 
for answering a few questions. This resulted in a large group appearing at 
the John Howard Society the next day, claiming that Gary had sent them. 
By disrupting the interview, the respondent challenged the interviewer’s 
authority and refused to perform to the interviewer’s expectations. He 
showed little interest in portraying himself as a responsible neoliberal 
citizen. 

Other interviewees challenged the imposition of neoliberal criteria on 
their lives and how they felt transformed into commodities or pieces 
within a neoliberalized bureaucratic field. When asked about access to 
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services, Dianne criticized government and social service agents for not 
making it clear enough what services are available. Real help, in terms of 
negotiating the system, came from other service users: “You learn it from 
other people, from the system, you know, that are in the system with you. 
That’s how you learn. ’Cause if you don’t know then you have to get some- 
body that knows the system really good to show you how to go about get- 
ting things because your worker won’t show you” (Dianne, July 7, 2010). 
Joan was the most critical: “I find that there’s not enough Aboriginal peo- 
ple. It’s run by a lot of white people who don’t know Aboriginal culture. 
And I feel like they’re exploiting Aboriginal people to get funding for their 
businesses. And that really bugs me” (Joan, July 8, 2010). Here, we argue 
that Dianne and Joan sense that they are inputs set to be transformed into 
outputs that can be measured in order to ensure continued funding for a 
social service agency and its workers. In our view, what they are resisting 
is the dehumanization that is implied by the demand that they perform 
their humanity in a certain way in order to have their needs met. They 
become resentful when they feel that their case workers are not providing 
them with sufficient information about available social services or that 
they are not being treated with adequate respect, despite their understand- 
ing that it is their need that keeps social service and government public 
service agents employed. 

It is also important to note that the other, less critical participants were 
not uniformly on message, nor did they restrict themselves entirely to a 
neoliberal script. Interspersed with their discussions of responsibility 
were conversations about the pleasures and pains of their everyday lives. 
More true to a Goffman-style analysis, they challenged their discredited 
identities by bringing forward aspects of their selves that countered the 
daily stigmatization they experience. Elliott, for example, before the first 
question was asked, began to discuss a book of poetry he had published. 
Then, later in the interview, when asked about whether he felt social ser- 
vice providers treated him with respect, he answered, “Ya, they know I’m 
a poet and like writing poetry.” Karen also preempted the interview with 
a lengthy discussion of how she had been misunderstood by so many of 
those who were supposed to help her. She felt victimized whenever she 
sought help from support workers or police, because it seemed as though 
they doubted her. From the start, her primary objective was to convince 
the interviewer that she was a trustworthy person. Chris, on the other 
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hand, embellished stories of his exploits with the police and women, pre- 
senting himself as a rebellious and powerful individual to counter assump- 
tions people make about him because he is wheelchair bound and requires 
the use of a catheter. 


CONCLUSION 


In arguing that service users are attuned to the neoliberal conditions of 
the bureaucratic field, we are not suggesting that they are duped into a 
neoliberal ideology that has fully revised their sense of self. Instead, our 
argument is that they have, either strategically or inadvertently, learned to 
inflect their public speech with neoliberal discourses in order to present 
themselves as whole rather than discredited persons. Further empirical 
work is needed to understand how social service users adjust their self- 
presentations in response to the structural context of social service prac- 
tice, since such adjustments present a potential obstacle within interactions 
between social service providers and users. If social service providers are 
increasingly prone to framing their work with marginalized groups through 
scripts of accountability and responsibility (Woolford and Curran 2011, 2013), 
and social service users are also embracing these same scripts to represent 
their needs to service providers, then this will have practical repercussions 
for the interactions between service providers and users. In particular, if 
the service user feels encouraged to fit him or herself in the prescribed 
category of neoliberal citizenship and to embody socially approved per- 
formances in order to receive care, this constitutes a barrier between the 
person seeking help and the person with the power to offer that help. Their 
relationship forms based on neoliberal presuppositions about who is and 
who is not worthy of care rather than on the specific circumstances of need 
that are faced by the service user. The practical implications of this de- 
velopment are that social service interactions become characterized by the 
series of masks worn by the various performers rather than the hard work 
of getting to know one another, building trust, and forming helping re- 
lationships. 

Wacquant’s definition of neoliberalism, his reworking of Bourdieu’s no- 
tion of the bureaucratic field, and his conceptualization of the carceral- 
assistential mesh that forms when social service programs are transformed 
by government to discipline the poor to accept the responsibilities of neo- 
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liberal citizenship provide a useful framework for examining the shifting 
conditions of Manitoba’s bureaucratic field, as well as for capturing the op- 
erative logics that determine the contemporary politics of care. By apply- 
ing Wacquant’s framework at the level of everyday social interaction and 
combining it with Goffman’s work on performativity, we argue that the per- 
formances of our respondents are shaped to the symbolic conditions of the 
bureaucratic field and therefore are used to emulate the desired charac- 
teristics of neoliberal citizenship. While we did not ask that our respondents 
directly explain their performative strategies, their answers to questions 
within an interview context were suggestive that they are on some level 
aware of the preferred modes of self-presentation in neoliberal times. They 
are accustomed to the neoliberal conditions of Winnipeg’s bureaucratic 
field, where there is increasing emphasis placed on discourses of active en- 
gagement in work, prudent risk management, the demand that one be re- 
sponsible for oneself, the desire that one be autonomous from the state, and 
the value of entrepreneurial engagement with the social world. Service us- 
ers seek the symbolic power offered by these discourses to re-create them- 
selves as redeemable citizens worthy of social service care and to navigate 
the disciplinary and punitive force of the state. They are sensitive to the 
dominant conditions of the bureaucratic field, aware of its expectations, and 
seek to play its game in a manner that will allow them to successfully receive 
needed services. 
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ABSTRACT Publicly funded social services are an increasingly important com- 
ponent of social provision spending, accounting for approximately one-fifth of to- 
day’s welfare state expenditures. These funds are often allocated through purchase 
of service contracts between state and municipal agencies and third-party providers, 
usually nonprofit organizations. This study uses a unique dataset of government con- 
tracts with nonprofit organizations in New York City between 1997 and 2001 to study 
the relationship between the allocation of social services funding across neighborhoods 
and neighborhood need. We distinguish between local organizations serving their im- 
mediate neighborhoods and distributive organizations serving multiple neighborhoods. 
Overall, contract dollars allocated to both organizational types are positively associated 
with socioeconomic disadvantage, although distributive organizations are less likely to 
be physically located in needy neighborhoods. However, contract dollars for services 
targeted to specific populations are sometimes negatively associated with the preva- 
lence of these targeted populations, especially when those contracts go to distributive 
organizations. 


INTRODUCTION 


The US welfare state has a long tradition of joint public-private provision. 
Aspects of the nation’s history, including federalism, the power of interest 
groups, and a long-standing preference for a small state bureaucracy have 
produced, sustained, and expanded this arrangement for nearly 2 centuries 
(Salamon 1987; Clemens 2006; Morgan and Campbell 2011). The earliest 
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forms of state and local assistance to the destitute included agreements 
with private households to shelter and feed public charges in exchange for 
their labor, as well as the distribution to needy families of basic household 
goods (food, fuel, etc.) purchased from local merchants (Patterson 1994). By 
the mid-nineteenth century, state governments were routinely subsidizing 
private agencies to take care of orphans, the disabled, the mentally ill, and 
the sick, often because these subsidies amounted to a fraction of the cost 
of setting up and operating public institutions to provide the same services 
(Barrows 1885; Department of Finance Charitable Institutions Division 
1904; Salamon 1987). With the exception of federal Civil War pensions, 
these various noncash forms of assistance to the poor constituted the bulk 
of the US welfare state until the early twentieth century, when “mothers’ 
pensions” (Leff 1973, 397) finally broke through the states’ strong distaste 
for “outdoor” relief (i.e., income support; Patterson 1994, 20). 

The Social Security Act of 1935 (42 U.S.C.) marked a sea change in US 
welfare provision. Not only did the federal government take on dramati- 
cally enhanced responsibility for citizen well-being, but income support 
took center stage. At the same time, however, the act provided for a range 
of service-based forms of assistance, including maternal and child health 
services, child protection, vocational rehabilitation for the disabled, and 
public health services. In keeping with longstanding traditions of public- 
private provision of noncash assistance, it explicitly allowed for states to 
purchase these services from private charitable organizations (e.g., 42 U.S.C. 
Title V, Section 503(a)(6); Title V, Section 513(a)(6)). Amendments to 
the act in 1962 and 1967 set the stage for significant growth in service- 
based forms of aid to the poor, often through purchase-of-service con- 
tracts with private nonprofit organizations (Cohen and Ball 1968; Der- 
thick 1975; Lynn 2002). The creation of Medicare and Medicaid in 1965 
opened up a new conduit for the public purchase of medical and related 
services. 

In sum, while income transfers may be the most visible form of present- 
day public welfare provision, the US government arguably spends at least an 
equal amount on services to help secure citizens’ well-being. For example, 
2010 data show that income transfers represented approximately 45 per- 
cent of federal social welfare spending, while medical insurance accounted 
for about 38 percent, and social services approximately 17 percent (Center 
on Budget and Policy Priorities 2012; United States Department of Health 
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and Human Services 2012).' Public spending on services is a critical part of 
the social benefit package of low-income people. As Scott Allard (2009) 
documents, US governments spend far more on social services for the poor 
than on means-tested income transfers. Furthermore, the 1996 welfare re- 
form, which limited the time poor people can receive income transfers, is 
likely to make social services an increasingly large component of this group’s 
social benefit package (Allard 2009). 

For some time now, a large majority of publicly funded social services 
have been provided by private, mostly nonprofit organizations under con- 
tract with the government (Hodgkinson and Weitzman 1986; Katz [1986] 
1996; Smith and Lipsky 1993; Salamon 1995). The importance of these 
services to the well-being of low-income people has led to 3 decades of 
scholarship that explores the various ways that government funding im- 
pacts nonprofit organizations, including their programming, staffing, man- 
agement, governance, client selection, outcomes, and related concerns 
(Kramer 1982, 1994; DeHoog 1984; Gronbjerg 1993; Smith and Lipsky 1993; 
Provan and Milward 1994; Lynn 2002; O’Regan and Oster 2002; Luksetich 
2008; Garrow 2011; Mosley 2012). One such line of research explores ac- 
cess to service providers as a function of providers’ geographic location 
(Bielefeld 2000; Twombly 2001; Allard, Tolman, and Rosen 2003; Joassart- 
Marcelli and Wolch 2003; Twombly and Auer 2004; Allard 2009). This work 
helps raise the question of how distinctive features of the social services 
form of welfare provision might impact individuals, families, and commu- 
nities. 

We argue in this article that social services are marked by two provi- 
sion mechanisms distinct from those that characterize income transfers or 
government-sponsored medical insurance and thus that it is necessary to 
examine more fully how social services become available to citizens. This 
study goes beyond prior work that investigates whether service-providing 


1. This estimate of income transfers includes Social Security (retirement, disability, and 
survivors payments), Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF), Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI), the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC), and the Child Care Tax Credit. The esti- 
mate of medical insurance includes Medicare, Medicaid, and the Child Health Insurance Pro- 
gram. Calculations of these percentages, based on these two sources, are available upon request. 

2. The time limits are true of TANF benefits, though not of SSI benefits, which some 
recent research shows may be becoming a partial substitute for TANF (Zedlewski and Alder- 
son 2001; United States General Accounting Office 2002; Wamhoff and Wiseman 2005-6). 
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organizations are located in areas where needy citizens live (Bielefeld 
2000; Twombly 2001; Joassart-Marcelli and Wolch 2003; Twombly and 
Auer 2004; Allard 2009) to inquire about the extent to which these orga- 
nizational turnkeys actually channel public dollars to those areas.* We draw 
on a unique data set to explore how public funding for social services is 
distributed across geographic space and to investigate whether there is a 
spatial match between socioeconomic need and the distribution of these 
public dollars. 


ALLOCATION AND ACCESSIBILITY OF PUBLICLY 
FUNDED SOCIAL SERVICES 


We estimate that social services represent approximately 17 percent of the 
federal social welfare budget, though this figure surely underestimates the 
total amount of public resources spent on social services, for two reasons. 
First, a number of studies note that estimates of federal social services spend- 
ing are far less reliable than estimates of income transfer and medical insur- 
ance spending, due to the difficulty of locating service-based expenditures 
within complex public budgets (Smith and Lipsky 1993; Garfinkel et al. 2005; 
Allard 2009). Second, state and local governments usually allocate addi- 
tional funds for social services, indicating that the amount of public funds 
spent on these services goes significantly beyond the federal amount.* 

The accessibility of social services also differs from that of other pub- 
lic provision; the mechanisms by which social services become available 
to individuals differ from how people access either income transfers or 
government-sponsored medical insurance. Income transfer policies are 
based on standardized eligibility rules and come directly to individuals 
in the form of automatic payments. Most importantly, with the exception 
of TANF, there is no spending cap for funding the various income trans- 
fer programs, Social Security, SSI, EITC, and the Child Care Tax Credit. 
As such, funding and delivery of income transfers are tightly linked. 
Government-sponsored medical insurance also has standardized eligibil- 
ity rules and, furthermore, is an entitlement. Although insured individuals 


3. For a study of the geographic distribution of private philanthropic dollars to social 
service providers, see Reckhow and Weir (2012). 

4. Some of the funds allocated by states come from the federal government, such as 
Community Development Block Grant or Social Services Block Grant funds. In most states, 
however, state and local tax-levy dollars are added to the federal funds. 
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must find their own service providers, payment for service usually goes 
directly from government to the provider, ensuring a strong link between 
funding and delivery of medical insurance. Of course, eligibility for both 
income transfers and medical insurance is determined by caseworkers who 
may apply the same rules differently for different recipients (Lipsky 1980; 
Watkins-Hayes 2009; Soss, Fording, and Schram 2011). Compared with both 
income transfers and medical insurance, however, the social services piece 
of the welfare state is characterized by mechanisms that separate funding 
from service delivery. 

First, executive agencies at the local, state, and federal levels generally 
fund their social services budgets through discretionary legislative appro- 
priations. These appropriations are usually capped at a fixed level that may 
or may not be related to citizen need. While state and local governments 
receive some social services funds through formula-based allocations from 
higher levels of government (e.g., the federal Social Services Block Grant 
sends funds to state governments based on population), the overall appro- 
priation is still fixed by legislative mandate. This is distinct from either in- 
come transfers or medical insurance, where any individual who meets the 
eligibility criteria can receive assistance. In contrast, the funding mecha- 
nism for social services means that citizen access to these services frequently 
constitutes a zero-sum game. 

A second major distinction in the social services delivery mechanism 
is that a large proportion of these services are contracted out, usually 
to private, nonprofit providers. This creates an indirect relationship be- 
tween government and its beneficiaries, mediated by the private, service- 
providing organization (cf. Milward and Provan 2000). The accessibility 
of publicly supported social services thus depends not only on individual 
eligibility but also on the location of service providers and the ease of 
finding providers. Whereas income transfers are sent directly to individ- 
uals via direct deposit, a check, or an electronic benefits card, both social 
services and medical services must be accessed at a particular location 
(e.g., Fossett and Peterson 1989; Mitchell 1991; Allard et al. 2003; Rodri- 
guez et al. 2007; Allard 2009; Ku, Jones, and Shin 2011). For example, 
health, mental health, and drug treatment counseling may be delivered at 
community clinic sites. If these clinics are located close to clients’ homes, 
they are more likely to attend regularly than if the clinics are far away 
(Kaplan et al. 1998; Appel et al. 2004; Choi and Gonzalez 2005; Yang 
et al. 2006; Bazzoli et al. 2012). Similarly, subsidized housing is built in 
specific neighborhoods. If this housing is located far away from friends 
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and family, residents are more likely to suffer from a lack of social sup- 
port (Goetz 2003; Venkatesh and Celimli 2004; Briggs, Popkin, and Goe- 
ring 2010). In other words, the location of medical and social services 
intersects with other aspects of individuals’ lives; affecting the extent to 
which clients (and potential clients) benefit from services. Thus, the bu- 
reaucratic process by which these services are allocated to particular 
places is critical to analysis of the welfare state.° 

In addition to the distinctive mechanisms by which publicly funded so- 
cial services become available to citizens, the ongoing devolution of pol- 
icy decisions from the federal level to states, counties, and municipalities 
calls our attention to the actions of these lower levels of the federal system. 
Devolution has made state and municipal officials increasingly responsible 
for deciding how to spend federal dollars in a variety of program areas 
(Caputo 1994; Conlan 1998; Winston 2002; Gainsborough 2003; Fellowes 
and Rowe 2004; Lambright and Allard 2004; Bishop 2006). Social services 
funding combines federal dollars with state and local appropriations, and 
decisions about how to allocate this money—including which nonprofit or- 
ganizations will receive government contracts to deliver social services— 
lie in the hands of state and local executive agency staff. Analyses of the 
current relationship between government and nonprofit organizations thus 
need to focus more on state- and city-level data (e.g., Granbjerg 1993; Savas 
2002). 

After state and municipal legislatures determine budget allocations for 
particular areas of social service, such as day care, elderly services, or em- 
ployment training, decisions about how to allocate those dollars pass to the 
executive agencies. Sometimes, these agencies use funds to provide services 
directly to clients. Allard, for example, finds that in three large US cities, be- 
tween 25 and 35 percent of social service providers are government agen- 
cies (Allard 2009, table A5). In most cases, however, government agencies 
construct bidding processes and invite private organizations, most of which 
are nonprofit organizations (NPOs), to compete for the opportunity to pro- 
vide services. Which NPOs receive contracts to deliver services has direct 


5. The service delivery mechanism for Medicaid, the main publicly supported medical 
insurance program for the poor, is complex. In many cases, medical providers submit claims 
directly to Medicaid on behalf of Medicaid-enrolled individuals, and Medicaid pays the pro- 
vider; this has similarities to the mechanism for income transfers and Medicare, although pro- 
viders must still be located and accessed. In other cases, Medicaid allocates a lump sum to 
a provider for a specified quantity of a particular medical service; this mechanism is largely paral- 
lel to the social services allocation mechanism described here. 
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consequences for the geographic locations where services may or may not 
become available, thus determining who is most likely to access those ser- 
vices. In other words, contracts sent to NPOs in particular places mean that 
residents of those places are more likely to access those services, while 
equally needy people in places without such contract resources will be less 
able to obtain services. This structure of distribution demands the question of 
what actually happens in the process of government contract allocation to 
NPOs. 

A few existing studies examine the location of NPOs within cities or 
metropolitan areas in order to understand the relationship between citi- 
zens’ socioeconomic need and the availability of NPO services (Wolpert 
1993; Bielefeld 2000; Twombly 2001; Joassart-Marcelli and Wolch 2003; 
Twombly and Auer 2004). Allard (2009) improves substantially on this 
approach by estimating the relationship between NPO location and the con- 
centration of low-income people within a three-mile radius. Both techniques, 
however, are hampered by the reality that the existence of an NPO in a par- 
ticular location is an indirect proxy for understanding the availability of ser- 
vice resources in that location. For example, one neighborhood may have 
multiple NPOs whose collective small amounts of government contract dol- 
lars add up to substantially fewer resources than another neighborhood with 
one or two NPOs with large contract allocations. 

Since many nonprofit social service providers receive the large major- 
ity of their funds from government sources (Rosenthal 2000), the actual 
number of government dollars allocated within a given neighborhood is 
a better measure of service availability than the existence or number of 
NPOs in that neighborhood. In what follows, we draw on a data set con- 
structed by the authors to examine the distribution of government con- 
tract dollars to NPOs in New York City. Our primary question of interest 
in this article is the relationship between the allocation of these funds 
and neighborhood need. We define need both broadly in terms of socio- 
economic disadvantage and narrowly in relation to specific target popu- 
lations for certain services. 


METHOD 
DATA 


The primary data for the project are administrative records of all con- 
tracts to nonprofit organizations located in the five boroughs of New York 
City (Manhattan, Brooklyn, the Bronx, Queens, and Staten Island), from all 
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New York City and New York State government agencies. These records 
were obtained from the New York City comptroller and the New York State 
comptroller, respectively, via requests filed under the city’s and the state’s 
separate freedom of information laws. The city ‘and state comptroller’s 
offices are centralized record keepers for their respective governments’ ex- 
penditures. The data contain the full population of contracts to nonprofit 
organizations from 1997 through 2001. Data were transmitted to the au- 
thors in electronic database format. 

Each contract entry includes information on the name of the non- 
profit organization receiving the contract; the street address, city, and zip 
code of the organization; the amount of the contract (in dollars); the start 
and end dates of the contract; and a brief narrative description of the con- 
tract purpose. The contracts from New York City also contain information 
on the community districts (administrative geographic units described be- 
low) where the service funded by the contract was to be provided. An or- 
ganization may receive one or more contracts during the time period cov- 
ered by the data. 

The original data contained contracts that were active between the years 
1997 and 2001 (inclusive), either because their start date fell within this time 
frame or because their start date was earlier but their end date fell within 
this period or later. Many of these contracts were for single years, but there 
were also numerous multiyear contracts (45.5 percent). We assume that 
funding will be uniformly distributed over the length of the contract and 
so we determine the amount of funding for each contract within our time 
interval by multiplying the total amount of the contract by the proportion 
of the total contract time that fell within the interval. 

The data set contains 25,984 unique contracts; 5,241 of them come 
from New York City government agencies, while 20,653 come from New 
York State government agencies. Over our 5-year period, 5.2 billion dollars 
were allocated to organizations by New York City and 4.2 billion dollars 
were allocated to organizations by New York State. 


CLASSIFYING CONTRACTS BY SERVICE TYPE 


We assigned each contract to one of 23 service-type categories: advocacy, 
community development, crime, culture, day care, disabilities, education/ 
training, elderly, employment training for the disabled, preemployment 
skills training, other employment-related, foster care, family preventive 
services, general operating support, AIDS-related health, mental health, 
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substance abuse treatment and prevention, other health-related, housing, 
immigration, rent/physical plant, youth programs, or other.’ Service codes 
were assigned based on the entry in the contract purpose field of the origi- 
nal data. In nearly all cases, this description was for a single type of service. 
Assigning service codes to contracts rather than to organizations addresses 
the issue that many nonprofit organizations provide multiple services, ren- 
dering organization-level service codes, such as the National Taxonomy of 
Exempt Entities Core Codes (NTEE-CC; National Center for Charitable 
Statistics 2013) poor proxies for the availability of specific services in neigh- 
borhoods.’ Contract-level service codes allow us to track the actual dollars 
spent on particular services in particular places. 

We developed our coding scheme based on categories that emerged 
from the entries in the contract purpose field of the data set. We devel- 
oped the initial set of coding categories using an open-coding approach 
(Miles and Huberman 1994) applied to a random selection of approxi- 
mately 20 percent (n = 5,000) of the contract purpose entries. We then 
applied those initial categories to an additional randomly selected 20 per- 
cent (n = 5,000) of the contract purpose entries to examine how well the 
categories fit to additional data. After some adjustments, including the 
addition of new categories and the collapsing of some of the initial cat- 
egories, we applied the revised categories to a new random selection of 
20 percent (n = 5,000) of all the contract purpose entries, including en- 
tries that had been previously coded, to assess internal validity. We then 
developed a codebook for use in coding the rest of the data. Each code in- 
cludes both a general description of the category, as well as a set of spe- 
cific, repeated contract purpose entries found in the data that are assigned 
to each code. 

We chose an emergent coding procedure rather than applying the 
NTEE-CC codes to the data, to accommodate both the contract-level 


6. “Education/training” refers to programs for adults and out-of-school youth. The data 
set does not include any contracts for public K-12 education. For the analysis presented 
below, we collapse the codes for employment training for the disabled, preemployment skills 
training, and other employment-related codes into a single employment category and col- 
lapse the codes for foster care and family services into a single family services category. 

7. Fifty-nine percent of the organizations in our data set received contracts for only one 
type of service, 20 percent received contracts for two different types of services, and 21 per- 
cent received contracts for three or more different types of services. Note that any organiza- 
tion that received only one contract during the study period could by definition only have 


received contracts for one type of service. 
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(rather than organizational-level) approach, and the peculiarities of the 
New York City case. Four of our 23 codes fall into two different Major 
Group NTEE-CC codes (i.e., the letter codes, such as A for “arts, culture, 
and humanities”). Six of our codes fall within the single NTEE-CC P cat- 
egory for “human services.” Three of our codes fall within the single NTEE- 
CC J category for “employment.” Eight of the NTEE-CC letter categories are 
not applicable to our data. Three of our codes do not fall into any NTEE-CC 
letter category (general operating support, rent/physical plant, and member 
item). 

In addition to our 23 service codes, we also categorized some contracts 
as member items. Member items are allocations of government funds that 
are awarded by elected members of the legislative branch, rather than by 
the bureaucratic agencies controlled by the executive branch. In New York, 
member items have long been part of the city and state budget processes. 
The practices governing member-item spending at the city and state lev- 
els are generally the same. In each case, the leader of the legislative body 
(in the city’s unicameral legislature, the city council speaker; in the state’s 
bicameral legislature, both the assembly speaker and the senate majority 
leader, acting independently) allocates a pot of funds to each legislator in 
his or her body. These amounts vary substantially among legislators, and in 
general favor members of the party that controls the chamber. The legisla- 
tive leader usually reserves the largest pot of funds for his/her own use (Ha- 
kim 2007; New York Times 2011). Each legislator can use the money to allo- 
cate contracts of any size to nonprofit organizations of his or her choosing. 

Unfortunately, member items were not identified in the city and state 
data in the same manner, creating some difficulty in making the two data 
sets symmetric. In the state data, member items were identified as such in 
the contract purpose field. In most cases, being a member item was the 
only description of the contract purpose; that is, there is no indication of 
the substantive service area to which these contracts were directed. In 
contrast, although we have verified that the city data does contain the 
member item contracts, only three member items were identified as such.® 
Instead, the city data’s contract purpose field contained a description of 
the substantive service for which the contract was used. Thus, for the state 
data we have more information on which contracts were member items, 
but these member items often cannot be traced back to the actual ser- 


8. Interview with staff member at the New York City Council budget office, February 5, 
2013. 
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vice being provided. Overall, although the number of member item con- 
tracts in the state data is large, these contracts only account for 3 percent 
of total state funding. We experimented with sensitivity analyses by remov- 
ing identifiable member items from both the state and city data, and our 
results are largely robust to this deletion. For the analysis that follows, we 
include member item contracts. 


ALLOCATING CONTRACTS SPATIALLY 


We identify the spatial location of each contract based on the street ad- 
dress of the receiving organization. However, because contract adminis- 
tration is carried out at the program level (this level is a sublevel of the 
executive agencies, which run multiple programs), the comptroller’s of- 
fices frequently had different versions of the same organization’s name 
and address. In order to ensure the accurate aggregation of all relevant 
contracts to a single organization, we standardized all versions of the 
name and address found in the original contract records.? Using this pro- 
cess, we determined that the 25,984 contracts contained in the original data 
were awarded to 3,725 unique nonprofit organizations. 

Street addresses were then geocoded to two different boundaries of an- 
alytical interest: New York City health areas and New York City community 
districts. New York City health areas were drawn in 1927 in order to provide 
an administrative boundary for tracking health data that was larger than a 
census tract, but small enough to constitute a socially meaningful community 
(Drolet and Guilfoy 1930). Originally, there were 270 health areas, later ex- 
panded to 354. These analyses use health areas as the primary proxy for 
neighborhoods. A number of health areas are currently manufacturing and 
industrial areas or public parks and other green space. After excluding these 
cases, there are 336 health areas for analysis. 

New York City community districts are administrative boundaries es- 
tablished in 1975 to provide city government with a local policy advisory 
mechanism. There are 59 community districts, each with a board com- 
posed of up to 50 unsalaried, appointed members; the boards have advi- 
sory powers only. These geographic areas are generally too large to think 
of meaningfully as neighborhoods, but the city data provide information 


9. Regrettably, neither the state nor the city would release the federal Employer Identifica- 
tion Numbers of the contract recipients, citing privacy concerns not overridden by the free- 


dom of information laws. 
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on the community district(s) where the service paid for by the contract 
would be delivered. These indicated service locations are sometimes dif- 
ferent from the community district where the organization is located. We 
utilize this information to overcome an important limitation discussed 
below. 


IDENTIFYING DISTRIBUTIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


In determining the geographic allocation of contract dollars, it is impor- 
tant to distinguish between organizations that spend money in their im- 
mediate geographic area and those that distribute their services more 
widely. For instance, the Throggs Neck Homeowners Association’s address 
is listed in the database as 256 Throggs Neck Boulevard in the Bronx, and 
because the organization serves residents of the Throggs Neck neighbor- 
hood only, we term it a local organization. By contrast, the Trust for Pub- 
lic Land, an environmental organization whose address appears in the 
database as 666 Broadway (in lower Manhattan), used contract dollars to 
support activities at multiple locations in New York City. Thus, we term it 
a distributive organization. Using this logic, for each organization that 
appears in the data set, we have added a field that indicates whether an 
organization provides services in its immediate area (a local organization) 
or provides services more widely throughout the city (a distributive orga- 
nization). 

Each organization was assigned to be either local or distributive based 
on information gleaned from either prior ethnographic research con- 
ducted by the first author (Marwell 2004, 2007) or an online search for 
the organization. Online searches produce a variety of information, in- 
cluding organizational websites, press articles, user evaluations, IRS Form 
990s, New York corporation status, and so on. Using these multiple sources, 
we determined an organization was a local organization if it had a mission 
statement or client service area that focused on up to three adjacent neigh- 
borhoods. Using these same sources, we determined an organization was 
distributive if it had a mission statement or client service area that covered 
more than three adjacent neighborhoods, one or more boroughs, or the 
entire city.’° 


10. Online searches were conducted in 2011, which is at least 10 years after the contracts 
in the data set were allocated. We recognize that the local or distributive status of organiza- 
tions may have changed during this period, especially in the case of local organizations that 
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Once the coding rules for local and distributive organizations were de- 
termined, the authors conducted a reliability test. Each author coded the 
same random sample of 400 organizations (approximately 10 percent of the 
total organizations), and the two authors’ codes were then compared. In- 
tercoder reliability was determined to be 92 percent. With intercoder re- 
liability sufficiently established, codes for local and distributive organiza- 
tions were applied to all remaining organizations in the data set. 

Distributive organizations account for the majority of money allocated 
(state: 71 percent; city: 69 percent), despite making up only around half 
of the contracts awarded (state: 52 percent; city: 45 percent). This is be- 
cause the mean dollar amount of contracts awarded to distributive organi- 
zations is much larger than the mean dollar amount of contracts awarded 
to local organizations (state: $2,323,515 distributive and $947,002 local; city: 
$438,573 distributive and $202,195 local). 

In all of the analyses that follow, we consider funding to local and dis- 
tributive organizations separately. The spatial distribution of the latter sort 
of funding is problematic, because distributive organizations by definition 
spend their money in neighborhoods beyond the one in which they are lo- 
cated (although they may also spend money in their own neighborhood). 
In order to better gauge how distributive organizations spend their money, 
we perform a separate analysis of city contracts only. The city contract data 
contain a field that indicates the community district in which the ser- 
vices were actually delivered. This improves our ability to assess where the 
money that is awarded to distributive organizations is actually spent, al- 
though some neighborhood variability is lost by using the larger commu- 
nity district boundaries. Additionally, for about 42 percent of contracts to 
distributive organizations, the field indicating the location of service in- 
dicates that services were provided either throughout a particular borough 
(hereafter “boroughwide”) or across the entire city (hereafter “citywide”). 
Because we have no basis for making an assumption about how these funds 
are distributed, and any assumption will largely drive our conclusions, the 
analysis below uses only the 58 percent of contracts where the data indi- 





grew to serve multiple neighborhoods. Every effort was made to utilize online information to 
determine whether the organization had been local or distributive at the time that the contract 
was allocated. This included making extensive use of organizational histories when those were 
available on organizational websites. A very small percentage of organizations (less than 1 per- 
cent) in the data set had no online information available. These contracts were excluded from 


the analysis. 
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cated that services were delivered in a specific community district (or dis- 
tricts). 


DESCRIPTIVE FINDINGS 
ALLOCATIONS 


We calculate a measure of total funding to health areas and community 
districts by summing up the amount of each contract spent within the time 
interval for all contracts awarded to organizations within that geographic 
unit. At the community district level, when a contract record indicates that 
an organization spent that contract’s funds in multiple specific community 
districts, we divide funding proportionally by population size across all in- 
dicated community districts. Because both health areas and community 
districts vary in population size, we divide the total amount of funding over 
the 5-year period by five times the population size to get the average annual 
funding per capita. 

Table 1 summarizes the four measures of funding per capita we use for 
our analysis. Funding per capita at the level of health areas provides us 
with more fine-grained detail about spatial allocation to geographic bound- 
aries closely approximating neighborhoods but allows us to examine spatial 
allocation based only on the location of organizations. The community dis- 
trict data, on the other hand, allow us to determine more accurately how 
money is dispersed spatially by distributive organizations themselves be- 
cause we can analyze spatial allocation based on the location of the service, 
although this comes at the cost of the finer detail of health areas and is only 
available for contracts awarded by the city. Furthermore, a substantial com- 
ponent of allocation at the community district level remains invisible be- 
cause we have no way to evaluate the spatial allocation of contracts that 
were reported to be boroughwide and citywide. 


TABLE 1. Average Annual Funding per Capita in Dollars, by Geographical Unit, 
Organization Type, and Source 





Geography Type Source Mean Median IQR 
Health area Local City + state 93.3 32.4 102.8 
Community district Local City 45.0 29.6 47.0 
Health area Distributive City + state 167.9 2.9 61.9 
Community district Distributive* City 47.6 31.0 45.5 





Note.—IQR = interquartile range. 


* Distributive funding at the community district level does not include citywide and boroughwide 
contracts. 
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Over the time period of study, the average New York health area resident 
received about $93.00 in services from local organizations per year and 
about $168.00 in services from distributive organizations. The numbers 
are lower at the community district level because we only use city data and 
exclude all boroughwide and citywide funding. In every case, the medians 
are much smaller than the means and the interquartile ranges are quite 
large, indicating a high degree of inequality across neighborhoods in the 
amount of funds that they receive. Figure 1 shows the distribution of 
funding per capita to health areas by the city and state. Both distributions 
are heavily right skewed. The majority of health areas received small 
amounts of funding per capita (under $100/person) with a small minority 
of health areas receiving thousands of dollars per person. In terms of total 
funding, all health areas received some money over this time period. 
However, when we separate funding by service types, the majority of 
health areas received no funding for any given service type over the time 
period. Incorporating this source of spatial variability into the analysis 
below is a major methodological challenge. 

Figure 2 shows the distribution of contract dollars across service 
types for the city and state. City funding is heavily concentrated in day 
care and family services, whereas state funding is heavily concentrated in 
health services. For both the city and state, the majority of funding within 


each service type goes to distributive organizations. The two exceptions 
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FIGURE 1. Histogram of average annual contract dollars per capita across health areas, 
1997-2001, by city and state. 
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are funding for day care and elderly services, which primarily flows to lo- 
cal organizations. Figure 3 shows maps of New York City indicating the 
spatial distribution of funding per capita across health areas. This figure 
clearly shows a high concentration of funding in midtown and downtown 
Manhattan for distributive organizations and less funding outside of Man- 
hattan (left panel), whereas the allocation of funding to local organizations 
is less concentrated in midtown and downtown Manhattan, but also shows 
a great deal of variability across health areas (right panel). 


NEED 


We calculate neighborhood characteristics for each health area and com- 
munity district using Census 2000 data, and measure socioeconomic dis- 
advantage using median household income, the poverty rate, and the un- 
employment rate. We also calculate the relative size of three important 
populations that are targeted by specific types of social services: the foreign- 
born population, families with children, and the population age 65 years 


Local (i Distributive 
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FIGURE 2. Total amount of dollars allocated to service areas in New York City, 1997-2001 
separately by city and state and local/distributive organizations. 
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TABLE 2. Summary Statistics for Neighborhood Characteristics of Health Areas 
and Community Districts 








Health Areas Community Districts 

Mean Median IQR | Mean Median IQR 
Total population 23,145 21,886 14,712 135,394 128,576 61,505 
Median income 37,884 34,531 21,675 39,618 36,774 20,134 
Poverty rate 23.8 20.7 20.7 22.4 19.6 18.0 
Unemployment rate 11.6 9.5 9.8 10.9 9.4 74 
Percent foreign-born 33.8 30.6 22.5 34.2 34.8 20.0 
Percent sixty-five and older 11.4 10.5 5.8 11.5 11.2 4.3 
Percent households with children 32.1 $3] 155 31.1 33.9 11.4 
Number of neighborhoods 336 59 





Note—1QR = interquartile range. 


and older." Summary statistics for all of these variables are shown in 
table 2. 

The three measures of socioeconomic disadvantage are highly collin- 
ear and preliminary analysis revealed problems of variance inflation and 
model estimation as a result of this collinearity. For this reason, we used 
factor analysis to combine these three measures into a single index of 
socioeconomic disadvantage. This single index explained 83 percent and 
89 percent of the variation in the three variables for health areas and 
community districts, respectively, and the factor loading for each variable 
was greater than .85 in all cases. The socioeconomic disadvantage index 
has a mean of zero and standard deviation of one. 


ASSESSING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
ALLOCATION AND NEED 
ANALYTIC STRATEGY 


Our primary goal is to examine the association between funding and 
measures of neighborhood need. Total dollars per capita received within 
each health area or community district is the dependent variable for the 
analysis that follows, presenting two methodological challenges. First, as 
figure 1 shows, this variable is severely right skewed, so that some form of 
transformation is required to reduce the influence of extreme values. Sec- 


11. We also experimented with a measure of the prevalence of single-parent households. 
However, this measure was highly collinear with our three measures of socioeconomic 
disadvantage and made model estimation difficult. 
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ond, when we break funding down by service type, the amount of dollars 
spent in a neighborhood is zero for the majority of neighborhoods for most 
service types. Thus, an important source of variation in funding for a par- 
ticular service type is that a significant number of neighborhoods receive 
no funding for many service types. 

Log transformation is the generally preferred method to handle right- 
skewed variables. However, the log transformation is undefined for zero 
values, and so we must consider how to treat these zero values. Dropping 
zero values or imputing them is not acceptable because either method 
would severely distort our measure of spatial variation given the large 
number of zero values in our dependent variables. Tobit models are some- 
times used in the presence of a large number of zero values, but such mod- 
els are inappropriate in our case because the assumption underlying the 
Tobit model that zeros are produced by an underlying latent continu- 
ous variable does not describe our data well. Furthermore, in order to log 
the dependent variable in a Tobit model, one must still impute a value for 
the zeros. Another approach is to run two separate models, one that predicts 
nonzero values using a binary dependent variable and a second that esti- 
mates funding given that it is nonzero. This method is also inappropriate 
here, because it misrepresents the process of contract allocation as a two- 
stage process. 

We model the relationship between funding per capita and neighbor- 
hood characteristics using a poisson generalized linear model with an over- 
dispersion parameter estimated via quasi-maximum likelihood (Woolridge 
1997). The poisson model has been shown to be more robust than other 
methods for dependent variables with skewed nonnegative distributions, 
such as those observed in these data (Nichols 2010). 

The generalized linear model framework resolves our problem with 
zero values. Because we are predicting the log of the expected value of y;, 


12. Although the poisson model is generally thought of as a model for count data, it can be 
used to model noncount and even noninteger data. Its primary limitation is the assumption 
that the variance of the dependent variable must equal its expected value. Because our data do 
not arise from a Poisson process, there is no reason to believe that this assumption is accurate. 
However, this assumption can be relaxed by the inclusion of an overdispersion parameter. An 
alternative approach would be to use Huber-White robust standard errors. However, this 
technique cannot be implemented in the models to account for spatial autocorrelation. In mod- 
els without spatial autocorrelation, the robust standard errors were quite similar to those pro- 


duced by accounting for overdispersion via quasi-maximum likelihood. 
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as a linear function of the independent variables rather than the expected 
value of the log of y; as would be the case for an OLS regression model with 
a log-transformed dependent variable, zero values for y; are not prob- 
lematic for our estimation procedure. The expected value for each neigh- 
borhood is positive even if the observed value is actually zero. 

Exponentiated coefficients from our models can be interpreted as the 
multiplicative change in expected funding per capita for a one-unit in- 
crease in the independent variable. When coefficients are small, they can 
be interpreted directly as the approximate percentage change in expected 
funding per capita for a one-unit increase in the independent variable. 

The maps shown in figure 3 suggest clustering of funding across neigh- 
borhoods in close proximity. Calculation of Moran’s I, a standard measure 
of spatial autocorrelation, for each of our measures of funding also indi- 
cated that such spatial autocorrelation was present in the data (Bivand, 
Pebesma, and Gomez-Rubio 2008). We account for spatial autocorrelation 
between neighborhoods in our models by the use of a Gaussian variogram 
based on the Euclidean distance between the centroid of each neighbor- 
hood." 

Our analysis proceeds in two steps. First we examine the relationship 
between neighborhood characteristics and our four measures of funding 
per capita across all service codes combined. We then estimate models for 
each service code in order to assess whether funding for certain types of 
services displays a stronger connection to neighborhood need. 


RESULTS 


Funding across All Service Types 

Figure 4 shows the relationship between each of our measures of funding 
per capita and the neighborhood socioeconomic disadvantage index, based 
on the predicted values from poisson models (minus the intercept to aid in 
comparison). We focus first on the left-hand panel, which shows the rela- 
tionship between funding and socioeconomic disadvantage across health 
areas for the city and state contracts combined. Funding to local organi- 
zations is positively associated with socioeconomic disadvantage, but fund- 


13. This approach assumes that the spatial correlation between any two neighborhoods is 
equal to exp(( — d/r)*), where d is the Euclidean distance between the two neighborhoods 
and r is a range parameter estimated from the model (Bivand et al. 2008). 
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FIGURE 4. The relationship between neighborhood socioeconomic disadvantage and fund- 
ing per capita, by organization type, organization location, and service location. 


ing to distributive organizations is negatively associated with socioeco- 
nomic disadvantage. Both coefficients are statistically distinguishable from 
zero (local, p-value < .001; distributive, p-value < .05). We also plot the re- 
lationship between total funding and socioeconomic disadvantage with a 
quadratic term to allow for nonlinearity. The two divergent relationships 
for local and distributive organizations combine to create a nonlinear rela- 
tionship between socioeconomic disadvantage and overall funding. How- 
ever, because the dollars allocated to distributive organizations exceed the 
dollars allocated to local organizations, the overall trend for all funding is 
a generally negative, albeit diminishing, relationship. 

This result indicates that local organizations are more likely to be lo- 
cated in more disadvantaged neighborhoods and are thus at least some- 
what responsive to the neediest populations. Distributive organizations, on 
the other hand, tend to be located in more advantaged neighborhoods. The 
overall negative effect is largely driven by the heavy concentration of dis- 
tributive organizations in midtown and lower Manhattan. When Manhat- 
tan health areas are excluded from the model the effect is very close to 
zero (b = .003). 

However, it may be that while distributive organizations are located in 
the most advantaged neighborhoods, they do as well or better at distribut- 
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ing services to needy neighborhoods as do local organizations. The right- 
hand panel thus examines the community district data on the location of 
service for the city contracts. For local organizations, we observe a very sim- 
ilar positive relationship between this measure of funding per capita and 
socioeconomic disadvantage, and also see a similar positive relationship for 
this measure of funding to distributive organizations, albeit with citywide 
and boroughwide contracts removed. Both of these effects are statistically 
distinguishable from zero (p-value < .05) and statistically indistinguishable 
from one another. These results suggest that in terms of the location of ser- 
vices, funding to both local and distributive organizations is positively asso- 
ciated with socioeconomic need. 

Table 3 shows models that add variables on the relative size of targeted 
populations. As in figure 4, we find a positive association between the dis- 
advantage index and three of the four measures of allocation. For distribu- 
tive funding by health area, the association is no longer negative but remains 
effectively zero. The results for the targeted populations vary in size but are 
consistently negative across all three populations and all four measures of 
funding per capita. Increases in the population share of the foreign-born 
population, the elderly population, and families with children are associated 
with reduced funding per capita to neighborhoods for services targeted to 
those populations, holding socioeconomic disadvantage constant. Although 


TABLE 3. Estimated Parameters from Poisson Models Predicting Average Annual Local and 
Distributive Funding per Capita to Health Areas and Community Districts by Neighborhood 
Characteristics, New York City, 1997-2001 





Health Area Community Districts 

Variable Local Distributive Local Distributive* 
Disadvantage index Ao .081 Ageia 468*** 

(128) (.226) (138) (m1) 
Percentage foreign-born —.015" —.019 —,098* Sale 

(.008) (014) (.010) (.007) 
Percentage age 65 and over —.059"" —.089** —.044 —.168*** 

(098) (.031) (.039) (.034) 
Percentage of households with children = 033 =O les —.044*** =.005" se 

(.011) (.017) (.012) (.010) 
N 336 336 59 59 





Note.—Standard errors in parentheses. All models include parameters for overdispersion and spa- 
tial autocorrelation. 

* Distributive funding at the community district level does not include citywide and boroughwide 
contracts. 

ose 

* p<.05. 

ps oye = (Oy. 

** 9 < O01, 
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the analyses are not shown, these negative results hold even without so- 
cioeconomic disadvantage included as a control. Thus, while some evidence 
suggests a positive match between socioeconomic need and the spatial al- 
location of services, other evidence suggests a mismatch between the spatial 
allocation of overall funding and particular populations that have a higher 
need for specific kinds of services. However, it may still be the case that 
these populations receive more funding for particular services that are 
relevant to their needs. 


Funding within Service Types 

We now move to models estimated separately for each service type. Fig- 
ure 5 shows the regression coefficient measuring changes in the log of 
expected funding by socioeconomic disadvantage for each service type. 
The panel on the left is based on the health area where the organization 
is located and the panel on the right is based on the community district 
where the service is provided. 

For health areas, the difference between distributive and local organi- 
zations found above is replicated across almost all service types. Every co- 
efficient is negative for distributive organizations, while almost all of the 
coefficients are positive for local organizations. Within each organization 
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FIGURE 5. Dot plot of regression coefficients for the relationship between funding per 
capita and socioeconomic disadvantage for each service type. 
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type, there is some variability in the size of the coefficient, but the strik- 
ing feature is the consistency of positive and negative effects for local and 
distributive organizations, respectively. Thus, for all service types, distribu- 
tive organizations tend to be located in more socideconomically advantaged 
neighborhoods and for almost all service types, local organizations tend to 
be located in more socioeconomically disadvantaged neighborhoods. 

The results for the right panel, which looks at the community district 
where services are delivered, are more mixed. For both local and distrib- 
utive organizations, some associations are positive and some are negative 
and the results are not consistently higher for local organizations. 

To examine the relationship between funding for specific service types 
and the prevalence of the population targeted by those services within a 
neighborhood, we select four service types that should be tied to these 
particular demographic groups: for the foreign-born population, funding 
for immigration-related services; for the elderly population, funding for 
elderly services; and for families with children, funding for family services 
and day care, separately. For each of these service types, we run a model 
that includes both the disadvantage index, the relative size of the demo- 
graphic group that those services should be targeting, and the interaction 
between these two variables. The main effect of the relative size of the 
group indicates the extent to which funding increases with the prevalence 
of the targeted population when the neighborhood is at a citywide aver- 
age level of disadvantage. The interaction term indicates whether more or 
less funding is allocated to those targeted populations as neighborhood dis- 
advantage increases or decreases. Table 4 shows the results of these mod- 
els, which indicate a relatively weak association between the allocation of 
funding and the concentration of populations in need of specific services. 
For immigration and elderly services, the results suggest that funding to 
local organizations is more likely to flow to the targeted populations (im- 
migrants and the elderly, respectively). For the funding of elderly services, 
this targeted allocation toward the elderly increases with the level of dis- 
advantage in the neighborhood as indicated by the substantial and statisti- 
cally significant positive interaction term, but the same does not appear to 
be true for the funding of immigrant services toward immigrants. Neither 
of these findings holds for distributive funding, even when analyzed by the 
location of services at the community district level. In fact, in clear con- 
trast to the finding for local organizations, the funding for elderly services 
seems to be allocated away from the poorest elderly, as indicated by the 
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TABLE 4. Estimated Parameters from Poisson Models Predicting Average Annual Funding 
Per Capita for Particular Services across Health Areas by Selected Neighborhood Need Variables, 


New York City, 1997-2001 
a 








Health Area Community District 
Variable Local _ Distributive Local _Distributive® 
Immigration services: 
Disadvantage index —.019 378 354 
(.489) (.294) (.509) 
Percentage foreign-born .064** .054** —OlS 
(.021) (.019) (.033) 
Disadvantage x percentage foreign-born .030 .040 .009 
(.028) (.027) (.043) 
Elderly services: 
Disadvantage index 3337 ae 4 194 104 
(186) (.470) (.277) (.233) 
Percentage age 65 and over .061 .048 .006 —.010 
(.040) (103) (.072) (.060) 
Disadvantage x percentage age 65 and over .089* —.002 021 = iis 
(.044) (.089) (.070) (.049) 
Day care: 
Disadvantage index 3838" 15° 1.114*** iscsi 
(140) (.382) (192) (.394) 
Percentage households with children HOV Onas IA Te 055 =i 
(130) (.029) (.020) (.033) 
Disadvantage X percentage households 
with children OO, .018 =O) .027 
(.009) (.017) (.014) (.019) 
Family services: 
Disadvantage index .684* 45) .805* file 
(340) (272) (.385) (109) 
Percentage households with children —,042 —.110*** 019 —,090" 
(.034) (.022) (.044) (.010) 
Disadvantage x percentage households 
with children —.064* .006 —.017 .009 
(.035) (.015) (.030) (.008) 


Note.—Standard errors in parentheses. All models include parameters for overdispersion and 
spatial autocorrelation. Independent variables are mean centered for interpretive convenience. The var- 
iance in immigration service funding across health areas was too low to estimate models for distributive 
organizations. 

* Distributive funding at the community district level does not include citywide and boroughwide 


contracts. 

i ine 0) 

7 pis. O5; 

ips. OW 

“*  <.001. 
substantial and statistically significant negative interaction term at the com- 
munity district level. 

For both day care and family services, we find evidence that funding is 
actually less likely to be allocated in neighborhoods with a high prevalence 
of families with children than in neighborhoods with a low prevalence of 


these families. There is little evidence that this negative targeting changes 
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with the level of disadvantage in the neighborhood and what evidence 
there is, actually suggests a negative association (local organizations by 
health area) such that money is least likely to go to areas with a high con- 
centration of poor families. Thus, there seems to be a clear mismatch in the 
allocation of funds for social services targeted to families with children and 
the spatial concentration of those families. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


The privatized delivery of most publicly supported social services makes 
the variable allocation of funding for services across geographic space an 
important question for public policy. The foregoing analysis takes an im- 
portant step in furthering understanding of the availability of these ser- 
vices, which are a key piece of the contemporary welfare state, particularly 
for our lowest-income citizens. We improve upon prior studies that exam- 
ine the location of nonprofit organizations in relation to lower-income areas 
by tracking the actual dollars present in needy neighborhoods, and thereby 
provide a stronger assessment of resource availability in the zero-sum game 
of service allocation across the city’s geography. Needy citizens who reside 
in neighborhoods with fewer dollars available to support key social ser- 
vices have more limited opportunities to improve their current conditions 
and life chances than equally needy citizens who live in better-resourced 
neighborhoods. This study aims to understand the extent of this inequality. 

The data offer a unique resource for tracking the distribution of gov- 
ernment contract dollars for social services across neighborhoods in New 
York City. At the same time, there are some limitations to our ability to 
understand the specific location where those dollars actually produce ser- 
vices. The address field for each contract indicates a single location for the 
contract recipient. For organizations that operate multiple service locations, 
it is not clear whether the address information accurately reflects the loca- 
tion where the specific contract supports services. In this article we adopted 
two approaches to explicate this issue. First, we categorize all contract re- 
cipient organizations as either local (i.e., they deliver services in their im- 
mediate area) or distributive (i.e., they deliver services at multiple locations). 
This distinction allows us to understand which contracts are most clearly 
tied to specific locations (the contracts going to local organizations), while 
separating out the contracts that need further examination to make a loca- 
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tional attribution (the contracts going to distributive organizations). Second, 
we use a data field with additional locational information to examine con- 
tracts to distributive organizations, allowing us to determine, at the com- 
munity district level, where services paid for with contracts to distributive 
organizations were actually delivered. While this information is only avail- 
able for the contracts from New York City government, and specific commu- 
nity districts are identified for only 58 percent of the distributive organiza- 
tion contracts, this information strengthened the accuracy of our analysis. 

For both local and distributive organizations, we examine the spatial 
match between neighborhood need and the allocation of contract dollars 
in two ways. First, we analyze the distribution of total funding for all ser- 
vice types to neighborhoods. Second, we examine how funding for four 
specific types of services—immigrant services, elderly services, day care, 
and family services—are matched to neighborhoods with populations most 
likely to make use of such services—the foreign-born, the elderly, and fam- 
ilies with children. 

We find that when the city and state allocate funds to local organiza- 
tions, there is a positive and substantively strong relationship between the 
total amount of social services dollars distributed to neighborhoods and 
neighborhood disadvantage. In other words, when considering organiza- 
tions that serve their immediate neighborhoods, the city and state do dis- 
tribute the total package of contract dollars to the neighborhoods in great- 
est need. For funding allocated to distributive organizations, however, there 
is a negative relationship between the neighborhoods where the central of- 
fices of those organizations are located, and neighborhood disadvantage. 
This is largely because so many distributive organization headquarters are 
located in downtown and midtown Manhattan, which tend to be higher- 
income areas. 

For the subset of contracts where we have available information on 
the community district where the service was provided, however, the data 
suggest that contract allocations to both local and distributive organiza- 
tions are positively associated with neighborhood disadvantage. This sug- 
gests that the internal allocation processes of distributive organizations 
are roughly as efficient at getting money to needy populations as is the 
city government’s own allocation process to local organizations. However, 
this latter analysis includes only the city data, and excludes the roughly 
42 percent of city funding to distributive organizations that was classified 
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as boroughwide or citywide. Indeed, combining these location-unknown 
city contracts with all of the state contracts to distributive organizations 
(none of which had location information), there is a large black box in our 
understanding of where contracts allocated to distributive organizations 
actually end up making services available. 

Analysts, practitioners, and government officials could all benefit from 
further research on this question, as there may be good reason to suspect 
that public dollars that go to distributive organizations are not flowing as 
efficiently to needy populations as are funds that go to local organizations. 
At the very least, the central offices of distributive organizations are much 
less likely to be physically located in the neediest neighborhoods than are 
local organizations. While public transit is widely available in New York 
City, there is certainly inequality in transit access, particularly for neigh- 
borhoods that are located far from the Manhattan sites where most dis- 
tributive organizations are headquartered.* 

The second set of analyses examined the allocation of contracts for 
specific types of services, paying particular attention to services that have 
clearly identifiable target populations. Across all service types, we find a 
pattern quite similar to that for our previous analysis of overall funding. 
That is, when looking at the location of the organization, allocation to local 
organizations is generally positively associated with disadvantage, while 
allocation to distributive organizations is generally negatively associated 
with disadvantage. When we analyze the subset of the data for which we 
have information on the location of the service, however, the advantage of 
sending contracts to local organizations is much less clear. 

More importantly, however, the results for specific targeted popula- 
tions reveal a relatively weak spatial match, and in some cases a spatial 
mismatch, between funding for specific service types and the prevalence 
of targeted populations. There is some evidence that local organizations 
are better at allocating funding toward more disadvantaged elderly and 
immigrant populations than distributive organizations, but both local and 


14, Some distributive organizations have satellite locations in neighborhoods other than 
their headquarters location, while others do not. It is not possible to determine from our data 
whether the service delivery location of a distributive organization represents a satellite loca- 
tion or some other form of decentralized service provision (e.g., subcontract to another service 


provider, temporary partnership with a government agency, or other private organization). 
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distributive organizations do a poor job of targeting families with children. 
Both day-care and family services funding are negatively associated with 
the concentration of families with children, and this result varies little by 
the overall level of neighborhood disadvantage. Further research on why 
day-care and family services funding are so poorly matched to need might 
consider whether day-care organizations in particular might be located in 
more commercial areas, that is, closer to parents’ workplaces rather than 
their residences. 

Our analysis suggests that the process of government contracting to 
nonprofit organizations raises several important public policy issues. The 
first is whether privatizing social services adequately provides needy cit- 
izens with access to potentially beneficial assistance. Our study of New 
York City offers mixed evidence for a positive association between con- 
tract dollars available and levels of general and specific need, suggesting 
that there is room for improvement both in the tracking of where dis- 
tributive organizations make their services available, and in the matching 
of government funds to neighborhoods and populations of need. 

Second, our analysis points to the importance of understanding the in- 
ternal allocation processes undertaken by the nonprofit organizations we 
refer to as distributive. Again, better tracking in the data of where con- 
tract dollars to distributive organizations end up seems indicated. In addi- 
tion, further research seems warranted on whether and how government 
agencies might attempt to constrain distributive organizations’ use of spe- 
cific contracts to target disadvantaged neighborhoods or populations. 

Third, our finding that contracts to local organizations most consis- 
tently (though not always) match up with neighborhood disadvantage rein- 
forces the important role that locally based, community-focused nonprofits 
play in poor places (cf. Marwell 2004, 2007). Whether this relationship re- 
mains true over an extended period of time,is an important question, as is 
tracking the relative size of the segments of the nonprofit organizational 
population that are of the local as opposed’ to the distributive type. Both 
of these issues are likely to affect how accessible publicly supported social 
services are to needy individuals, families, arid communities. 

Finally, while this study shows that need is partially driving the allo- 
cation of social services contracts, the results are not conclusive. There 
are other factors that may drive the variation in contract dollars across neigh- 
borhoods, for instance the quality of an organization’s services. While 
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ideally public funds are spent on high-quality services, it seems likely 
that service quality is unequally distributed across organizations, and thus 
across neighborhoods. If the contract allocation process prefers the high- 
est quality organizations, this preference may well exacerbate the spatial 
mismatch between service availability and need. Government agencies cur- 
rently emphasizing performance measures of service quality would do well 
to anticipate this unintended consequence. 

In addition, some service-providing organizations may choose not 
to locate themselves in the most disadvantaged areas, which may affect 
whether residents of high-need neighborhoods have equitable access to 
sites of service provision. Certainly the data show that distributive orga- 
nizations, which receive a larger share of total contract dollars, and have 
contracts of larger average size compared to local organizations, are con- 
centrated in better-off sections of Manhattan. Again, how well distributive 
organizations are able to provide service sites in poorer areas will affect 
service access for needy individuals, families, and communities. While our 
analysis shows that distributive organizations do as well as local organiza- 
tions in targeting overall disadvantage, neither type of organization matches 
specific services (such as day care or elderly services) well with those ser- 
vices’ targeted populations. These issues are especially important for distrib- 
utive organizations since they receive a majority of total contract dollars. 

A third potential factor driving the distribution of contracts may be 
political influence. As the first author (Marwell 2004) shows, local elected 
officials acting in concert with nonprofit organizations in their districts 
can exercise important influence over the contract allocation process. 
While political influence over contracting sometimes is plainly corruption, 
she argues that the “new machine politics” (278) can also be understood 
as a form of legitimate political organizing that seeks to influence our 
complicated present-day mechanisms for distributing public resources. 
Of course, the fixed sum available for social services contracts means that 
one organization’s ability to influence allocations in its favor is another 
organization’s loss. The importance of social services in the social bene- 
fit package of our poorest citizens led us to examine the relationship be- 
tween the allocation of social service funding and community need, and we 
hope that future research will deepen understanding of how the distribu- 
tion of scarce public resources: affects different dynamics important to the 
lives of the poor. 
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ABSTRACT This study investigates student outcomes associated with changes 
in the availability of universal free breakfasts at elementary schools in the Guilford 
County Schools (GCS) in North Carolina. In 2007-8, the GCS offered universal free 
breakfasts in schools with high proportions of economically disadvantaged students. 
In 2008-9, the GCS reduced its universal free programs, with the affected schools 
returning to eligibility-based programs. We examine how breakfast and lunch par- 
ticipation, attendance, and reading, math, and science test scores changed across 
years at affected and unaffected schools. We find that the switch from a universal 
free to an eligibility-based School Breakfast Program reduced breakfast participation 
substantially with the largest changes occurring among students who were not 
eligible for free or reduced-price meals. The changes to eligibility-based provision 
were associated with decreases in lunch participation for paid-eligible students but 
not for other students. The changes to eligibility-based provision did not harm test 
scores or attendance. 


INTRODUCTION 


The School Breakfast Program (SBP) is intended to provide children with 
healthy meals to help their school performance and nutritional well-being. 
The program offers free and reduced-price breakfasts to children from 
low-income households and subsidizes breakfasts for other children. The 
federal government provides cash subsidies and in-kind support for the 
program, and school systems (school food authorities, or SFAs) operate 
and administer the programs, often contributing funding of their own. In 
fiscal year 2009, the SBP served more than 11 million children at a federal 
cost of $2.6 billion (US Economic Research Service 2010). 
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The eligibility guidelines for the SBP are the same as the National 
School Lunch Program (NSLP). Children are categorically eligible for free 
meals if they live in a household that receives benefits from the Supple- 
mental Nutrition Assistance Program or the Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families program. They are also eligible for free meals if they live in a house- 
hold with an income below 130 percent of the federal poverty guidelines 
and eligible for reduced-price meals if they live in a household with an 
income between 130 and 185 percent of the guidelines. 

Although the SBP and NSLP share the same eligibility criteria, partic- 
ipation in the breakfast program has been substantially lower than par- 
ticipation in the lunch program. The differences in participation arise from 
lower participation by schools in the SBP but also from lower participation 
by students at schools that offer breakfasts. To encourage SBP participation, 
some schools and SFAs have offered universal free school breakfasts, 
serving free breakfasts to all children at a school regardless of eligibility. 
Schools can do this with federal funding under special provisions of the 
National School Lunch Act (US Food and Nutrition Service 2001) or with 
state or local funding. Some of these schools, however, are finding that 
they can no longer afford universal free programs. Susan Bartlett, Fred- 
eric Glantz, and Christopher Logan (2008) report that the full cost of pro- 
viding a breakfast at an average SFA in 2005-6 exceeded the most gener- 
ous federal reimbursement rate by nearly a dollar. Rising food prices in 
subsequent years and deteriorating budget conditions during the Great 
Recession also led schools to revisit their universal free breakfast policies. 

In this study, we investigate student outcomes associated with changes 
in the availability of universal free breakfasts at elementary schools in the 
Guilford County Schools (GCS) in North Carolina. In 2007-8, the GCS of- 
fered universal free breakfasts in 26 schools with high proportions of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students. In the following year, budgetary pressures 
and a reinterpretation of state policy led the GCS to change to eligibility- 
based SBPs at three elementary schools, while adding a universal free SBP 
at one other elementary school. 

We examine several types of student outcomes with data drawn from 
different administrative sources: counts of breakfasts and lunches served 
by each school from the GCS, attendance rates for each school grade from 
the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction (NCDPI), and stan- 
dardized test score and additional attendance information for individual 
students from the North Carolina Education Research Data Center (NCERDC). 
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These outcomes relate to the food consumption and school performance 
objectives of the SBP. As Lawrence Bernstein and colleagues (2004) show, 
they are also conceptually linked. 

In particular, we expect the change from universal free to eligibility- 
based provision to discourage SBP participation in two ways. First, the im- 
position of a fee creates an economic disincentive among children who 
would not otherwise qualify for free meals. Second, the change may further 
discourage participation, including participation among free-eligible stu- 
dents, by increasing the stigma and reducing the peer acceptance of school 
breakfasts. Frederic Glantz and colleagues (1994), among other researchers, 
report that stigma is a significant barrier to SBP participation. 

By lowering breakfast participation, the return to eligibility-based pro- 
vision may affect other outcomes. For example, increased stigma or lower 
peer valuations may extend to school meals generally, leading to a decrease 
in NSLP participation. Alternatively, reductions in breakfast consumption 
may make school lunches more attractive (or necessary). Participation 
in the SBP might also affect attendance. Because the meals are served at 
school, the SBP confers an extra benefit on attendance. The incentive may 
be weak, however, because it comes on top of compulsory schooling re- 
quirements and the value of school itself. Also, it is possible that SBP par- 
ticipation could adversely affect attendance if, for instance, cafeteria set- 
tings increase the transmission of contagious illnesses (Cauchemez et al. 
2011). 

Changes in school meal consumption could also affect cognitive out- 
comes. In principle, SBP participation should lead to fewer skipped meals 
and increase the quality of children’s breakfasts. These changes could lead to 
short-term metabolic improvements or longer-term health gains that might, 
in turn, contribute to better cognitive outcomes and academic success. The 
first link in this chain, however, is key: to improve cognitive performance, 
SBP participation must increase the consumption and quality of breakfasts 
and not merely replace meals the children would have received from home. 
Because levels of breakfast consumption are moderately high, there is very 
limited scope for change and thus for cognitive impacts. 


1. The US Agricultural Research Service (2010) estimates that about one in nine 
elementary-school-aged children skipped breakfast on any given day in 2007-8. This rate 
rose to one in six for children who were living in households with incomes between 130 and 
185 percent of the poverty line. An analysis of the SBP Pilot Project (Bernstein et al. 2004) 
fails to find statistically significant differences in most types of dietary components between 
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Our study adds to a large research literature on universal free school 
breakfast provision. As we discuss below, the studies in this area gener- 
ally find that universal free provision increases breakfast participation. 
However, estimates of effects on attendance, test scores, and other out- 
comes are equivocal, leaving room for additional research. Our empiri- 
cal methodology has several strong elements. First, it relies on a quasi- 
experimental source of program variation, at least from the perspective 
of the students, reducing the chances that our statistical results are con- 
founded by student and household characteristics that are associated with 
meal participation and the outcomes of interest. Second, we analyze ad- 
ministrative data, which are not subject to recall errors, strategic or so- 
cially motivated misreporting, or selective cooperation. Third, most of the 
data are available longitudinally, allowing us to compare outcomes before 
and after the change in SBPs at affected and unaffected schools; that is, 
we are able to conduct difference-in-difference analyses. We increase the 
comparability of the schools by matching the affected schools with unaf- 
fected schools that had similar programmatic and demographic character- 
istics and that were located in nearby neighborhoods. 

Our data have some other unique features. First, they include a con- 
traction of services from universal free to eligibility-based provision, while 
previous research on universal free SBPs mainly examines expansions. Par- 
ticipation changes may differ in expanding and contracting environments 
if, for instance, parents and students are slow to discover the availability of 
a new universal free SBP but immediately confront the consequences of a 
change to an eligibility-based program. Second, our data are very recent. Our 
study joins just a few others (Bernstein et al. 2004; Peterson et al. 2004; Leos- 
Urbel et al. 2011) in examining student outcomes under the higher nutritional 
standards set by the US Department of Agriculture in 1995 under its School 
Meals Initiative. 


SCHOOL BREAKFASTS IN THE GUILFORD COUNTY SCHOOLS 


The GCS in North Carolina is a moderately large school system, with 
119 schools and more than 70,000 students. The GCS covers all of Guil- 
ford County (population 450,000), including the cities of Greensboro (pop- 


students who attended schools that operated eligibility-based or universal free SBPs in non- 


classroom settings. 
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ulation 237,000) and High Point (population 98,000).? The system’s stu- 
dent population is ethnically diverse: 42 percent of the students are white, 
41 percent are black, 8 percent are Hispanic, 5 percent are Asian, and the 
rest are composed of other groups. Just under half of the students in the 
GCS are eligible for free or reduced-price meals. 

The GCS operates breakfast programs throughout the system. Most GCS 
elementary schools operate eligibility-based SBPs. In 2007-8 and 2008-9, 
breakfasts at those schools were offered for free, for 30¢ if the student 
qualified for reduced-price meals, or for 90¢ if the student did not qualify 
for free or reduced-price meals. Breakfasts included choices of milk, juice, 
and cereal in addition to a fruit serving and a breakfast entrée. 

North Carolina allows school districts to operate universal free SBPs at 
individual schools if those schools can do so without a loss (that is, if they 
can cover the costs with the federal subsidies).* In academic year 2007-8, 
the GCS used this flexibility to operate universal free breakfast programs 
in 26 Title I schools in which at least 70 percent of the students were ex- 
pected to qualify for free or reduced-price meals.* 

Early in 2008, GCS officials became concerned that the conditions that 
were necessary to operate universal free SBPs might not be met because of 
rising food prices and increasing breakfast participation. That summer, 
the GCS altered its formula for selecting schools that would offer uni- 
versal free programs.° These changes resulted in the GCS switching to 
eligibility-based programs at three elementary schools and one middle 
school that initially offered universal free programs. The GCS also began 
offering universal free breakfast at one elementary school that initially 


2. Guilford County has had a unified, county-wide school district since 1993. Before con- 
solidation, separate school districts covered Greensboro, High Point, and the balance of 
Guilford County. . 

3. North Carolina also subsidizes universal free breakfasts for kindergarten students at 
selected schools. All of the GCS elementary schools with “general” universal free SBPs par- 
ticipate in the universal free kindergarten program. 

4. Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 provides supplemental 
federal funding to schools with high numbers or proportions of economically disadvantaged 
students. 

5. In 2007-8, the GCS used revenues (federal subsidies) from free and reduced-price 
meals to calculate whether schools would break even in providing universal free meals; in 
2008-9, the GCS only used revenues from free meals. The GCS also slightly altered its pro- 
jection of participation growth associated with offering universal free programs to assume 
15 percent growth. 
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had an eligibility-based program. Because the sole source of these 
changes was the modification of the selection formula (no schools would 
have switched under the old formula), the changes constitute a natural 
experiment. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


Breakfast is often called the most important meal of the day, a reputation 
that stems partly from a substantial body of research that links breakfast 
consumption to positive outcomes for children. Gail Rampersaud and col- 
leagues (2005) recently conducted a systematic review of scientific studies 
of the effect of breakfast consumption on nutritional status, weight, cog- 
nitive performance, and academic outcomes. Alexa Hoyland, Louise Dye, 
and Clare Lawton (2009) conducted a similar review of cognitive studies. 
The evidence is far from uniform but, on balance, indicates that breakfast 
consumption is associated with better nutritional outcomes for children 
and a lower incidence of being overweight or obese. Evidence regarding 
cognitive outcomes is more equivocal. Several studies find a relationship 
between breakfast consumption and performance in short-term memory 
tasks but are less clear regarding whether breakfast improves longer-term 
academic performance. To the extent that relationships exist, they tend to 
be strongest in children who are at the highest nutritional risk. There is scant 
direct evidence that marginally improving breakfast quality (e.g., chang- 
ing a few breakfast items) has noticeable effects on cognitive outcomes. 
David Connell and Mary Fox (2004) summarize numerous evaluations 
of the SBP that had been conducted through 2004, including several eval- 
uations of universal free programs. There is consistent evidence that uni- 
versal free programs increase school breakfast participation. Beyond that, 
the findings across studies diverge. Several studies have found that uni- 
versal free SBPs are associated with better nutritional outcomes, improved 
short-term cognitive performance, greater attendance, and higher aca- 
demic achievement. For example, J. Michael Murphy and colleagues (1998) 
and Ronald Kleinman and colleagues (2002) examine the implementation 
of universal free SBPs at three schools using pre- and postcomparisons 
and find a near doubling of breakfast participation rates and evidence that 
participation is associated with lower absenteeism and higher math grades. 
Some other recent studies with stronger research designs also report 
positive educational and behavioral outcomes. Michéle Belot and Jona- 
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than James (2011) evaluate a campaign to improve the quality of school 
meals in the United Kingdom and find that the campaign improved at- 
tendance and test scores. Christelle Roustit and colleagues (2010) inves- 
tigate how the availability of school meal progranis in Canada affects scho- 
lastic performance. They report that these programs eliminate scholastic 
gaps between children living in food insecure and food secure households. 

Other recent studies fail to detect associations for schooling outcomes. 
The most notable is the SBP Pilot Project (Bernstein et al. 2004), a large- 
scale, random-assignment evaluation of universal free programs in six 
school districts. Results from this experiment indicate that offering free 
breakfasts boosts participation but does not lead to a consistent pattern 
of improvements in nutrition, attendance, or cognitive outcomes. Kristin 
Peterson et al. (2004) examine the implementation of universal free pro- 
grams in Minnesota schools. Consistent with other research, they find siz- 
able gains in SBP participation. However, they find only weak evidence of 
test score impacts and some evidence of increased absenteeism. Simon 
Murphy and colleagues (2011) investigate the effects of universal free pro- 
grams on breakfast consumption, meal attitudes, episodic memory, and class 
behavior in a random-assignment trial in Wales. They find that the programs 
improved diets and meal attitudes but had no other effects on student out- 
comes. Jacob Leos-Urbel and colleagues (2011) examine the implementation 
of universal free SBPs in New York City and find only weak evidence that 
they improved test scores. 

Another study points to the difficulties in trying to draw causal infer- 
ences from the associations between school meal operations and student 
outcomes. David Figlio and Joshua Winicki (2005) examine menus for 
schools in Virginia during weeks when students were and were not taking 
high-stakes tests. They find that the menus differed systematically, sug- 
gesting that schools manipulated the calorie and nutritional content of 
meals in an attempt to improve test performance. 

The methodologies of the different studies vary. Our investigation shares 
several key features with some of the most recent studies. In particular, we 
examine student outcomes associated with a quasi-experimental change in 
school breakfast provision. We use a pre- and postchange design but also 
compare outcomes across schools that did and did not change their SBPs. 
A distinctive feature of our study is that it examines changes from universal 


free to eligibility-based programs; previous evaluations consider changes in 
the other direction. 
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DATA 


To examine how school meal participation, school attendance, and test 
score performance vary with the availability of universal free breakfast pro- 
grams, we relied on a number of different data sources, including admin- 
istrative records from the GCS School Nutrition Services office, publicly 
available information from the NCDPI, and confidential information from 
the NCERDC. The measures from each source are summarized in the ap- 
pendix. 


MEAL PARTICIPATION 


The GCS provides data on monthly counts of the breakfasts and lunches 
each school served to students who were eligible for different types of sub- 
sidies. The raw counts are difficult to compare, as they vary with charac- 
teristics such as the total enrollment, the composition of reduced-price 
and free-eligible students, and the number of days on which particular types 
of meals were served. To address these issues, we express the meal figures 
in terms of participation rates, where 


meals served in the period 
students in daily membership x school days in period’ 


(1) 


For example, to calculate a school’s breakfast participation rate among 
free-eligible students in a given month, we divide the number of breakfasts 
served to free-eligible students during that month by the product of the 
number of free-eligible students in daily membership and the number of 
days that month that breakfasts were served. The participation rate gives 
the approximate average daily proportion of students of a given eligibility 
group taking a particular type of meal over the specified period. We cal- 
culate participation rates for all breakfasts and all lunches and participa- 
tion rates for each type of meal by eligibility status (free breakfasts, free 
lunches, reduced-price breakfasts, etc.). 








participation = 


ATTENDANCE 


We examine student attendance data from two sources. First, the Prin- 
cipal’s Monthly Report (PMR) on attendance, available from the NCDPI, 
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provides monthly counts of students in membership and in attendance by 
grade at each school.’ We form measures of monthly grade-specific atten- 
dance rates at the schools by dividing the number of students in attendance 
by the number of students in membership. For reasons of comparability 
with our other data sources and because the changes in SBPs were focused 
on children in the first grade and higher, we only analyze attendance out- 
comes for children in the first through fifth grades and omit children in 
kindergarten. 

Because the grade-level attendance measures are aggregate figures, 
they cannot be linked to characteristics of particular students. This issue 
leads us to also examine student-level attendance from the NCERDC, a re- 
pository that houses confidential data from the NCDPI on test scores, at- 
tendance, and other characteristics. The NCERDC assigns internal identi- 
fiers that allow these data to be linked to schools and linked to individuals 
over time. We use attendance data from the spring test score files. These 
data indicate the number of days that the student was a member of a school 
as of that school’s test date and the number of days on which the student 
was absent over the same period. A personal attendance rate is calculated 
as one minus the ratio of absences to membership days. The principal ad- 
vantage of the NCERDC data is that they can be linked to other observable 
characteristics of the student and can be linked longitudinally (i.e., support 
before and after comparisons for the same student). The drawbacks of these 
data are that they capture attendance over most but not all of the year (i.e., 
through the testing date) and lack some covariates for first- and second- 
grade students who do not take the standardized tests. 


TEST SCORES 


North Carolina has been using annual accountability tests to measure school 
performance for more than a decade. Elementary students in the state take 
the following end-of-grade (EOG) tests in the last 3 weeks of school: read- 
ing comprehension tests administered in the third, fourth, and fifth grades; 
mathematics tests administered in the third, fourth, and fifth grades; and 
a science test administered in the fifth grade. Results from these tests are 


6. The PMR data are reported on the basis of “school months” rather than calendar 
months. The school months correspond to each set of 20 days that the school is open. See 
http://www.ncpublicschools.org/fbs/accounting/data/. 
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used to determine levels of proficiency and schools’ progress toward No 
Child Left Behind goals. Through an agreement with the NCERDC, we ob- 
tained access to student-level data for GCS elementary students in 2007-8 
and 2008-9, 

About five-sixths of students take the general version of the reading 
and math tests. However, some students who require special testing ac- 
commodations take alternative versions of the tests. For each type of test, 
students’ scores are mapped into one of four achievement levels, with 
level 3 representing performance that is deemed proficient, or consistent 
with grade-level expectations (see NCDPI [2011] for more information about 
the tests). For all students who took the tests, we form binary indicators that 
equal one if the scores were proficient or better. 

The binary proficiency measure only captures performance at one point 
along the score distribution and may miss changes in scores below or above 
this margin. To address this issue, we also examine continuous, grade- 
standardized scores of the general versions of the reading and math tests 
and raw scores from the general version of the science tests.’ As mentioned, 
the students who took the general versions of the EOG tests are a selective 
(more abled) group than the overall population of students. In the end, the 
findings are similar whether we use the binary or continuous test perfor- 
mance measures. 

Our multivariate analyses of test scores use the student-level data. How- 
ever, to avoid the inadvertent disclosure of confidential results, the descrip- 
tive analyses use publicly available information from the NCDPI report card 
database. In particular, the NCDPI releases the percentages of students in 
each relevant grade at each school whose test scores indicate that they are 
proficient in math, reading, and science. 


EXPLANATORY MEASURES 


Our multivariate analyses draw on several explanatory measures from the 
NCDPI and NCERDC. From the NCDPI, we obtained school-level mea- 
sures of the proportions of students who were black, Hispanic, female, 
free-meal eligible, and reduced-price eligible. From the NCERDC, we use 
person-level controls for the students’ race and ethnicity (black, Hispanic, 


7. The science general test raw score had a possible range of 120-180. Statewide, the 


mean was just over 150, and the standard deviation was 9.5. 
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and other nonwhite, non-Hispanic ethnicity), gender, meal subsidization 
status, limited English proficiency, math or reading giftedness, and dis- 
ability status. 


SELECTION OF SCHOOLS 


Four Title I elementary schools in the GCS underwent changes in their 
SBPs in 2008-9: three switched from universal free to eligibility-based 
programs, and one switched from an eligibility-based program to universal 
free. The schools were not randomly chosen and were not representative 
of all schools in the GCS. For our analyses, we wanted to compare out- 
comes at the four “change” schools to outcomes at other “nonchange” 
schools that matched closely in terms of their observed characteristics. 

We began by considering elementary schools in the GCS that received 
Title I funding. Of the 65 elementary schools in the GCS in 2007-8 and 
2008-9, 30 received Title I funding. We next considered school calendars 
and programs. Each of our change schools operated on traditional 180-day 
calendars, enrolled students on a regular rather than a magnet basis, and was 
accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS). 
We also wanted all of our comparison schools to be located in the cities of 
Greensboro or High Point, where the four change schools were located, 
rather than rural parts of Guilford County. 

After applying all of these criteria, we were left with 18 potential com- 
parison schools: 14 schools that had universal free programs in both years 
and four that had eligibility-based programs for both years. Within these 
sets, we looked for comparison schools that were similar in size, racial and 
ethnic makeup, and economic disadvantage to our change schools in 
2007-8. Size was important because we wanted to examine schools with 
similar scales of meal operations. Race, ethnicity, and economic disadvan- 
tage are likely to be directly associated with student outcomes but also have 
policy significance, such as No Child Left Behind targets. Economic disad- 
vantage also entered into the school system’s selection of schools that would 
change their SBP status. In particular, the change schools were more eco- 
nomically disadvantaged than GCS elementary schools as a whole but less 
disadvantaged than the schools that continued to offer universal free SBPs. 

Ultimately, there were six comparison schools that closely matched the 
size, demographic, and economic characteristics of our change schools. 
These include five schools that maintained universal free SBPs and one 
that maintained an eligibility-based program. Most of our empirical anal- 
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yses focus on data from the four change and six matched-comparison 
schools. However, we also replicated all of our analyses using the broader 
set of 22 traditional-calendar, nonmagnet, SACS-accredited, Title I ele- 
mentary schools. None of our findings are sensitive to the choice of com- 
parison set (results are available on request). 

Characteristics of the schools in our study, conditional on the type of 
breakfast programs they operated, are reported in table 1. The top half 
of the table lists averages of the school size (average daily membership) 
and percentages of students who are black, Hispanic, female, free-meal 
eligible, and reduced-price eligible for 2007-8. The bottom half of the table 
lists the same statistics for 2008-9. Column 1 shows characteristics of the 
three schools that switched from universal free to eligibility-based SBPs. 
Column 2 shows characteristics of the 14 study schools that maintained 
universal free programs, while column 3 lists characteristics of the nar- 
rower set of matched-comparison schools that maintained universal free 
programs. Columns 4-6 list characteristics for the four study schools that 
maintained eligibility-based programs, the comparison school that main- 


TABLE 1. Characteristics of Students at Analysis Schools 





Universal Free SBP 2007-8 Eligibility-Based SBP 2007-8 
Universal Free SBP Eligibility-Based 
Eligibility- 2008-9 SBP 2008-9 Universal 
Based SBP 9 ——__—_—_———_—_ _ ——————————____ Free SBP 
2008-9 All Comparison All Comparison 2008-9 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
2007-8 characteristics: 
Students (average daily 
membership) 485 391 454 452 605 (aye) 
% students black 68.4 68.5 66.4 61.0 51.2 46.5 
% students Hispanic iets 17.4 lee 14.1 12.4 24.0 
% students female 48.7 48.8 47.8 48.7 49.8 48.6 
% students free eligible 66.1 81.8 79.3 58.4 55.8 74.2 
% students reduced-price 
eligible 14.3 om 9.6 14.8 12.7 de) 
2008-9 characteristics: 
Students (average daily 
membership) 491 401 462 427 529 505 
% students black 68.6 67.2 63.8 61.7 48.7 49.5 
% students Hispanic 14.8 18.5 17.1 15.5 14.0 22.8 
% students female 50.0 49.3 49.1 48.7 47.3 47.9 
% students free eligible 65.2 81.5 80.9 56.3 56.3 72.1 
% students reduced-price 
eligible Is:6 ED Well 12.8 ST 7.0 
Schools 3 4 5 4 1 1 


nnn eee LEE 


Note.—Authors’ calculations from North Carolina Department of Public Instruction attendance and 
school report card data and from Guilford County Schools meal participation data. SBP = School 
Breakfast Program. 
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tained an eligibility-based program, and the change school that switched to 
a universal free program. 

The study schools with universal free breakfast programs in 2007-8 had 
higher proportions of minority and economically disadvantaged students 
than the schools with eligibility-based breakfast programs. If we consider 
just the schools that initially had universal free breakfast programs, we see 
that the change schools tended to be larger but also tended to have lower 
percentages of economically disadvantaged students than the nonchange 
schools. The smaller set of universal free comparison schools matches the 
change schools in terms of class size but is only marginally more compa- 
rable in terms of economic disadvantage. Among the schools that initially 
had eligibility-based programs, the comparison school is much closer to 
the change school in terms of racial composition and 2008-9 enrollment 
than the other schools. 

In addition to these comparisons of measured characteristics, we also 
observed cafeteria operations at the change and matched-comparison 
schools and conducted focus-group interviews at several of the schools 
(Haldeman, Himmelrich, and Ribar 2011). The meal observations indicate 
that the schools operated comparable breakfast and lunch programs, giv- 
ing the children similar amounts of time to eat, offering similar menus, 
and using similar line procedures. All of the schools operated before-school 
breakfast programs, and all but one served breakfasts in the cafeteria (one 
school served some breakfasts in the cafeteria and some in classrooms).The 
comparability of meal operations is important because previous research 
indicates that the method of SBP delivery can make a substantial difference 
in participation rates (Rainville and Carr 2008). The focus group discus- 
sions reveal that parents at the schools were knowledgeable about the meal 
programs, that they held similar attitudes regarding the value of break- 
fasts, that many experienced food hardships, and that they saw the school 
meal programs as helping to address household food needs. The principal 
difference between schools is that parents from the school that gained a 
universal free SBP spoke more positively about the school meals, while 
parents from schools that moved to an eligibility-based program spoke 
more negatively. 


DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF STUDENT OUTCOMES 


Table 2 lists 2007-8 and 2008-9 averages of meal participation rates, at- 
tendance rates, and test score results for schools that changed from uni- 
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versal free to eligibility-based SBPs (cols. 1-3), the matched-comparison 
schools with universal free programs (cols. 4-6), the matched-comparison 
school with an eligibility-based program (cols. 7-9), and the school that 
changed from eligibility-based to universal free provision (cols. 10-12). The | 
schools that offered universal free breakfasts had moderately high SBP 
participation rates, with total (all-student) participation rates ranging from 
54 to 62 percent. SBP participation rates for the eligibility-based programs 
were much lower. The three schools that switched from universal free to 
eligibility-based provision experienced a 9 percent average decline in their 
all-student SBP participation rates. In contrast, SBP participation grew 
slightly at the matched-comparison schools that continued to offer universal 
free breakfasts. All-student SBP participation at the school that changed 
from eligibility-based to universal free provision grew 16 percent, while par- 
ticipation at the matched comparison school with an eligibility-based SBP 
was virtually unchanged. The comparison of trends indicates that universal 
free provision was associated with higher SBP participation. 

When we consider the eligibility groups, SBP participation was highest 
among free-eligible students and lowest among paid-eligible students. Par- 
ticipation for each group fell faster at the schools that lost universal free 
programs, and grew faster at the schools that added them, than at the 
schools that did not change programs. The changes in participation are larg- 
est for the reduced-price and paid-eligible students but were also substantial 
at 7-13 percent for the free-eligible students. 

Lunch participation is higher than breakfast participation in all schools 
and varied only modestly across the different types of schools. Participa- 
tion is highest at the schools that maintained universal free breakfast pro- 
grams and lowest at the school that maintained an eligibility-based pro- 
gram. Much of the difference in levels of lunch participation can be traced to 
differences in the composition of eligibility groups across schools. Lunch 
participation rates were very similar within eligibility groups at the different 
schools. The figures also point to a data issue: estimated paid-eligible lunch 
participation exceeded 100 percent in 2008-9 at the matched-comparison 
schools that maintained universal free SBPs. This problem appears to be an 
artifact of the small numbers of paid-eligible students at some matched- 
comparison schools and of the distribution of eligible students only being 
measured at one point during the school year.* 


8. The numbers of free- and reduced-price-eligible students appear to be counts of stu- 
dents who ever had this status during the year. If a student became free or reduced-price eligible 
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Lunch participation fell among free-eligible students, except at the 
schools that changed from universal free to eligibility-based SBPs. Lunch 
participation generally increased among reduced-price and paid-eligible 
students, except for paid-eligible students at schools that changed from 
universal free to eligibility-based SBPs.° 

Attendance increased at the three schools that switched from universal 
free to eligibility-based provision of breakfasts. However, attendance also 
increased at the school that switched from eligibility-based to universal 
free provision. In contrast, attendance fell slightly at the schools that did 
not experience changes in their breakfast programs.”° 

The last three rows in table 2 show that the percentages of students 
whose scores on their EOG math, reading, and science tests met the state’s 
proficiency levels increased across all the schools. However, there are no 
consistent patterns in the differences in growth rates across different types 
of schools. For example, math proficiency increased more at the elemen- 
tary schools that switched from universal free SBPs to eligibility-based SBPs 
than at the matched-comparison schools that maintained universal free 
SBPs, but reading and science proficiency showed the opposite patterns. 


MULTIVARIATE ANALYSES OF STUDENT OUTCOMES 


We estimate multivariate, difference-in-difference regression models for 
our various student outcomes. For our analyses of aggregate outcomes, let 
Agsym 
for student group g at school s in month m of year y. We assume that the 
outcome depends on whether universal free or eligibility-based school 
breakfasts were offered; let U,, be a binary variable that indicates the avail- 


represent an aggregate outcome (meal participation or attendance) 


during the year, she could have received some paid meals but would not appear as a paid-eligible 
student. 

9. Inalonger report (Ribar and Haldeman 2011), we also considered how meal participation 
changed on a month-by-month basis. SBP participation in the opening month of 2008-9 
increased at all of the schools. The absence of differences across schools likely reflects the 
GCS accommodating students whose meal eligibility was being determined. At the schools 
that switched their SBPs, the changes in participation became evident by October and contin- 
ued through the rest of the year. There were few changes in lunch participation rates across 





the schools. 
10. We also examine the attendance on a month-by-month basis (Ribar and Haldeman 


2011). Those analyses indicate that the increases in attendance at the change schools were 


largest around January and February. 
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ability of universal free breakfasts at school s in year y. We also assume that 
the outcome depends on other measured characteristics of the student group, 
X,,); unmeasured month- and year-specific characteristics (seasonality and 
time fixed effects), x,, and 7,; unmeasured time-invariant characteristics of 
the school (school group fixed effects), 7; and other unmeasured time- 
varying and individual-/group-specific characteristics, &,.)m. We estimate 
models of the form 


As untae BX guy hikeirto ty ath Geagins (2) 


where a and @ are coefficients to be estimated. 

For our analyses of individual student outcomes, we specify similar 
models. Let Y;, represent an outcome (attendance or test performance) 
for student i at school s in year y. Let Z;,, be a set of observed student- 
specific characteristics, let y, be a set of unmeasured period-specific char- 
acteristics, let y,; be a set of unmeasured time-invariant characteristics of the 
student (student fixed effects), and let »;,, represent other unmeasured 
time-varying and student-specific characteristics. For the student-specific 
outcomes, we estimate models of the form 


Gis am 6U,, as WZ y 43 Y, a BL; ts Visy- (3) 


We operationalize specifications (2) and (3) as two-way fixed-effects models. 

The principal advantage of the fixed-effects models is that they control 
for unobserved time- and either school- or individual-specific character- 
istics that might be associated with both student outcomes and the school 
breakfast policy. The time fixed effects account for things like system-wide 
curricular initiatives and general economic and social conditions. The school 
fixed effects account for the general conditions of the schools, such as the 
physical facilities, the characteristics of the teachers, and the general ad- 
ministration of the schools, while the student fixed effects account for stu- 
dents’ abilities and household attitudes. 


MEAL PARTICIPATION 


Table 3 reports coefficient estimates from the multivariate models of the 
associations between universal free breakfast provision and the monthly 
school-level meal participation outcomes. The top rows in table 3 list es- 
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TABLE 3. Monthly Meal Participation Regression Results for Guilford County Change 
and Comparison Schools 





SBP Participation Lunch Participation 





Free RP Paid Free RP Paid 
Total Eligible Eligible Eligible Total Eligible eligible Eligible 








Models estimated with 
school, month, and 
year controls: 


Universal free SBP 124** 088  —.158* 2/0 O03 a O24 OG 100 
(055) (049) (.080) (.092) (.015) (.016) (.038) —(.073) 
2008-9 20S. O07 ee OGoE aE 5t 100] e095." 0577 93% 
(016) (.018) (.026) (.046) (.010) (.010) (.025) —_(.057) 
R? 874 838 .769 .800 Sn 334 446 551 


Models estimated with 
school, month, year, 
and student demo- 
graphic controls: 


Universal free SBP SIS ISS DIOS OI OM OI OO, AIS: 
(.054) (.046) (.085) (101) (.013) (.015) (015) _~—(.063) 

2008-9 (10S 9023 {025 i == 00) =O yw 
(.033) (.031) (.050) (.067) (.016) (.017) (.021) —_(.084) 

R° 899 868  .806 816 616 383 53] 595 








Note.—Coefficients and standard errors (in parentheses) estimated from ordinary least squares 
models with school and month fixed effects. Models estimated for four change and six comparison schools 
each contributing 18 monthly observations (180 observations total). Student demographic controls 
include percentages black, Hispanic, female, free-meal eligible, and reduced-price (RP) eligible. Standard 
errors account for clustering within schools. SBP = School Breakfast Program. 

* Significant at 10%. 

** Significant at 5%. 

*™ Significant at 1%. 


timates from models that only account for general school, month, and year 
fixed effects. These specifications are essentially summaries of the de- 
scriptive results from table 2. The principal distinction is that instead of 
reporting several difference-in-difference results, the model reports one, 
with the changes in participation that are associated with adding or remoy- 
ing a universal free program restricted to be symmetric. The estimates indi- 
cate that the universal free breakfast provision is associated with approx- 
imately a 12 percent increase in all-student breakfast participation. In the 
analyses of specific eligibility groups, the provision of universal free break- 
fasts is associated with a 9 percent increase in SBP participation among 
free-eligible children, a 16 percent increase in participation among reduced- 
price-eligible children, and a 28 percent increase in participation among 
paid-eligible children. The coefficients in the free-eligible model fall short 
of being statistically significant, but the coefficients in the reduced-price 
and paid-eligible models are distinguishable from zero. 
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The bottom rows of table 3 list estimates from models that add controls 
for the race/ethnicity, gender, and eligibility composition of the students. 
As table 1 shows, these characteristics do not change much within our 
schools over the 2 years of the study. Including the measures modestly im- 
proves the fit of each model and leads to estimated associations between 
operating a universal free SBP and breakfast participation that are stronger 
than the models without observed controls." The coefficients for universal 
free provision for the all-student, free-eligible, and reduced-price-eligible 
breakfast participation outcomes are each about one-third larger when de- 
mographic and economic controls are added, while the coefficient for paid- 
eligible participation is unchanged. All of the coefficients remain statisti- 
cally distinguishable from zero. 

As with the descriptive analyses, universal free breakfast provision is 
not consistently associated with lunch participation. The coefficient in the 
all-student participation model is zero when controls are omitted but 
small and positive when controls are added. If we focus on the models 
with controls for students’ demographic and economic characteristics, the 
provision of universal free breakfasts is associated with an increase in lunch 
participation among paid-eligible students but not among free- or reduced- 
price-eligible students. The positive association would be consistent with 
the idea that exposure to breakfasts may cause some paid-eligible students 
or their families to become more accepting of school meals generally. 


ATTENDANCE 


Results from multivariate analyses of the association between universal 
free breakfast provision and the monthly grade-level attendance rates are 
reported in table 4. As with the analyses of meal participation, the models 
of attendance outcomes include controls for school-, year-, and month- 
specific effects. Because the attendance figures are reported separately by 
grade, the models also include controls for grade-specific effects. The es- 
timates listed in column 1 are from restricted models that include these 
controls only. The estimates listed in columns 2 and 3 are from models that 
add controls for the demographic and economic characteristics of the 
schools’ students. The models in columns 2 and 3 have the same types of 


11. Despite the change in the fit statistic, the coefficients on the observed controls are 
individually insignificant. This is due to the limited longitudinal variation and high degree of 
multicollinearity in the measures when school fixed effects are also included. 
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TABLE 4. Monthly Grade-Level Attendance Regression Results for GCS Change 
and Comparison Schools 








(1) (2) (3) 
Universal free SBP —.002 O02 OOS 

(.003) (.002) (.002) 
2008-9 .OO1 .OO1 .002 

(.002) (.001) (.002) 
School fixed effects Yes Yes Yes 
Month fixed effects Yes Yes Yes 
Grade fixed effects Yes Yes Yes 
Student characteristics set 1 No Yes No 
Student characteristics set 2 No No Yes 
R? 545 557 561 





Note.—Coefficients and standard errors (in parentheses) estimated from ordinary least squares 
models with school, month, and grade fixed effects. The models are estimated for four change and six 
comparison schools each contributing 18 monthly observations on five grades (900 observations total). 
Student demographic controls include percentages black, Hispanic, and female. Control set 1 also 
includes Guilford County Schools (GCS) supplied free-meal-eligible and reduced-price-eligible student 
percentages, while control set 2 includes North Carolina Department of Public Instruction supplied 
economically disadvantaged percentages. Standard errors account for clustering within schools. SBP = 
School Breakfast Program. 





controls but use controls from different data sources. The model in col- 
umn 2 uses the proportion of economically disadvantaged students that 
was reported by the GCS, while the model in column 3 uses the proportion 
reported by the NCDPI. 

The coefficient estimate for universal free breakfast provision in the 
restricted model in table 4, column 1, indicates that such provision was as- 
sociated with lower attendance, although the coefficient is imprecisely esti- 
mated and cannot be distinguished from zero. Similar results appear in the 
models that add demographic and economic controls. 

Table 5 lists results from regression analyses of the student-level data 
from the NCERDC. An advantage of these data is that we can include 
student-level controls in the models. The top panel of table 5 reports re- 
sults from models estimated using data on all first through fifth graders at 
the analysis schools. Column 1 lists results from a model that only includes 
school and grade controls. Column 2 lists results from a model that adds 
controls for students’ demographic characteristics, while column 3 lists re- 
sults from a model that includes student fixed effects. Results from all three 
specifications indicate that universal free breakfast provision is associated 
with a half percent decrease in attendance, equivalent to the loss of almost a 
full day over the school year. However, only the coefficients in column 3 are 


statistically distinguishable from zero. 
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TABLE 5. Student-Level Attendance Regression Results for Guilford County Change 
and Comparison Schools 


BOO ee eee ee ee 


(1) (2) (3) 


ee 


All students in grades 1-5 (N = 8,078): 


Universal free SBP —.005 ~  =.005 —.005*** 
(.004) (.004) (.001) 
2008-9 .002 .002 1004*** 
(.002) (.002) (.001) 
School controls Yes Yes No 
Grade controls Yes Yes No 
Student characteristics* No Yes No 
Student fixed effects No No Yes 
R? .032 .045 906 
All students in grades 3-5 (N = 4,797): 
Universal free SBP —.004 —.004 = i005" 
(.005) (.005) (.001) 
2008-9 .002 .003 .002** 
(.002) (.002) (.001) 
School controls Yes Yes No 
Grade controls Yes Yes No 
Student characteristics” No Yes No 
Student fixed effects No No Yes 
R? 031 .073 917 


Economically disadvantaged students in 
grades 3-5 (N = 3,773): 


Universal free SBP —.004 —.004 =0067.- 
(.005) (.005) (.002) 
2008-9 .002 -002 -002* 
(.003) (.002) (.001) 
School controls Yes Yes No 
Grade controls Yes Yes No 
Student characteristics” No Yes No 
Student fixed effects No No Yes 
R? .028 .069 .994 


Nondisadvantaged students in 
grades 3-5 (N = 1,024): 


Universal free SBP —.004 —.004 — 003 
(.005) (.005) (.002) 
2008-9 .004 .004 -001 
(.004) (.004) (.002) 
School controls Yes Yes No 
Grade controls Yes Yes No 
Student characteristics? No Yes No 
Student fixed effects No No Yes 
R? .039 .075 962 


Note.—Coefficients and standard errors (in parentheses) estimated from ordinary least squares 
models with school and grade fixed effects. Models estimated for four change and six comparison 
schools. Standard errors account for clustering by school (cols. 1 and 2) or student (col. 3). SBP = 
School Breakfast Program. 

* Controls for student characteristics include indicators for gender and black, Hispanic, or other 
nonwhite race/ethnicity. 

° Controls for student characteristics include indicators for gender; black, Hispanic, or other 
nonwhite race/ethnicity; economic disadvantage; limited English proficiency; math or reading gifted- 
ness; and exceptionalness (disability). 

* Significant at 10%. 

** Significant at 5%. 

“™ Significant at 1%. 
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The NCERDC data for the first and second graders only have a limited 
set of covariates. More measures, including controls for economic disad- 
vantage, limited English proficiency, giftedness, and exceptionality, are avail- 
able for the older students who were subject to testing. The second panel of 
table 5 reports results from models estimated using these older students. The 
specifications for these models are similar to those from the first panel, ex- 
cept that we included the additional controls in the model in column 2. The 
coefficients for all three specifications are negative and similar in magnitude 
to the coefficients in the top panel. As with the top panel, only the coefficient 
in the student fixed-effects model is statistically significant. 

The negative association between universal free breakfast provision and 
attendance is something of a puzzle, although the study by Peterson and 
colleagues (2004) also finds a modest negative association. Universal free 
provision has such a strong positive association with breakfast participa- 
tion, which can only occur if more students show up in the cafeteria in the 
morning. Two explanations might reconcile these results. The first poten- 
tial explanation is that the increased use of school breakfasts may inter- 
fere with families’ morning routines. For example, parents and children 
living in households that depend on school breakfasts may sleep later in the 
morning, increasing the risk that children miss their school buses.” Alter- 
natively, the structure of a regular morning meal may help parents and 
children to organize their time. Ashlesha Datar and Nancy Nicosia (2012) 
report that elementary students are more likely to eat breakfast at home, 
rather than school, if their mothers work. A second potential explanation is 
that participating in the SBP may increase children’s exposure to colds and 
the flu. Simon Cauchemez and colleagues (2011) studied a 2009 HIN1 flu 
outbreak in an elementary school in Pennsylvania and find that class struc- 
ture and children’s play patterns are important factors for transmission. 
Calatayud and colleagues (2010) conducted a case study of an outbreak of 
the same flu strain in a London school and found that class structure and 
attendance at a large social event may have spread transmission. At lunch 


12. Consider the schedules of two children living in separate households who differ in their 
SBP participation. Assume that each child requires 30 minutes to rise, wash, dress, and gather 
things for school and 15 minutes to eat a meal. Suppose that because of these requirements, 
the child who participates in the SBP typically wakes up 30 minutes before the school bus 
arrives, while the child who does not participate in the SBP typically wakes up 45 minutes 
before the bus arrives. If something goes wrong (e.g., an alarm fails or a child oversleeps), the 
SBP participant will have 15 fewer minutes to recover than the nonparticipant and be at higher 


risk of missing her bus. 
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time in the schools we study, students generally stand in line and sit with 
their own class, so exposure to illness would not be much greater than in 
the classroom and would not be much affected by meal participation. Dur- 
ing breakfast, however, students get into the meal line as they arrive at 
school and are free to sit with children who are not their classmates, which 
could increase exposure and contagion rates. One piece of evidence sup- 
porting this potential explanation is that the attendance differentials in the 
data were highest during the winter months. 

The bottom two panels of table 5 list results from models of attendance 
rates that are estimated separately for third through fifth graders who qual- 
ified for free and reduced-price meals (were economically disadvantaged) 
and who did not qualify for these subsidies. One reason for dividing the 
students this way is that economically disadvantaged students tend to have 
lower attendance rates than more advantaged students. Another reason is 
that breakfast participation among the disadvantaged students is less re- 
sponsive to the provision of universal free breakfasts than participation 
among other students. If changes in students’ own breakfast participation 
are directly responsible for their changes in attendance, such as by interfering 
with family routines, we might see larger attendance associations among 
the nondisadvantaged students. As it turns out, no such effect is apparent. 
In the models with only school and grade controls and the models that 
include observed student characteristics, the estimated associations be- 
tween universal free breakfast provision and attendance are identical. When 
student-specific effects are included in column 3, the results diverge, with 
the association for economically disadvantaged students becoming espe- 
cially negative and the association for nondisadvantaged students losing its 
significance. At a minimum, the pattern of results suggests that the atten- 
dance associations are not monotonically tied to students’ own breakfast 
participation. This could arise if economically disadvantaged students just 
respond differently or if the effects of universal free breakfast provision are 
indirect, such as by increasing exposure to illnesses. However, the results 
could also indicate that the attendance changes are a statistical artifact. 


TEST SCORES 


Table 6 reports regression results from models estimated using student- 
level test data. We examine binary indicators of whether the students 
achieved proficiency in math, reading, and science and continuous measures 
of test scores for the students who took the general versions of these tests. 
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The results in the top row of table 6 are from restricted models that 
only include controls for schools, grades, and the year of the observation. 
The estimated associations of universal free breakfast provision and stu- 
dents’ math and reading test outcomes are all small and statistically in- 
significant. For example, the point estimates on the math test results in- 
dicate that universal free breakfast provision is associated with a 1 percent 
increase in proficiency and a .07 standard deviation increase in the test 
score. Universal free breakfast provision is estimated to be associated with 
a marginally significant 7 percent increase in science proficiency but only 
a small (.1 standard deviation) and statistically insignificant increase in the 
science test score. 

In the next rows of table 6, we report results from models that also in- 
cluded student-level controls for gender, race/ethnicity, meal subsidy status, 
limited English proficiency, giftedness, disability status, and days in school 
membership. The fit of the models improved markedly when these con- 
trols were added (the controls were jointly significant in all of the models). 
However, the estimated associations between universal free breakfast pro- 
vision and the test outcomes are little changed from the restricted models. 
The models continue to indicate a marginally significant, 7 percentage point 
positive association with science proficiency rates and small, statistically in- 
significant associations with all of the other test outcomes. 

Elementary school students take EOG reading and math tests each year, 
starting in the third grade. Thus, for children who were in the third or 
fourth grade in 2007-8 and who continued attending our analysis schools, 
we can estimate models for math and reading test outcomes that include 
student fixed effects. These models are useful because they control for 
many characteristics of students that might be hard to measure, such as 
students’ general motivation and home environments. Estimates from 
student fixed-effects models of math and reading test results in the next 
rows of table 6 are qualitatively similar to the estimates from the more 
restrictive models and continue to indicate that there is little association 
between universal free breakfast provision and students’ test outcomes.” 

The availability of student-level controls in the NCERDC data also al- 
lows us to examine test outcomes separately for students who are and are 
not economically disadvantaged. The remaining rows in table 6 report re- 
sults from models estimated separately for these two groups. The separate 


13. It is not possible to estimate fixed-effects specifications for students’ science test out- 
comes because students only take this test once while they are in elementary school. 
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models, however, do not lead to substantive changes in the results. There 
is no evidence for either group that universal free breakfast provision is 
associated with reading or math test results or with science raw scores. 
Universal free breakfast provision continues to ‘be associated with sci- 
ence test proficiency among economically disadvantaged children but not 
among other children. 


CONCLUSION 


In this article, we examine how students’ school meal participation, at- 
tendance, and test performance changed after the Guilford County School 
system in North Carolina changed the way that several of its Title I ele- 
mentary schools operated their school breakfast programs. In particular, 
three schools that had been serving breakfasts on a universal free basis 
changed to less generous eligibility-based programs, while one school that 
operated an eligibility-based program initiated a universal free program. 
The changes in provision had features of a natural experiment and thus 
represent a nearly exogenous source of variation. To further identify causal 
effects, our analyses employ a difference-in-difference methodology in which 
we examine outcomes at schools in the year before and the year after the 
breakfast programs changed and at schools that did and did not experience 
these changes. For the nonchanging schools, we consider schools that are 
exactly comparable to the changing schools in terms of their calendars, 
programs, Title I status, and geography and mostly comparable in their stu- 
dent characteristics. Our study also relies on administrative, rather than 
self-reported, sources of data. 

These analytical advantages notwithstanding, there are limitations; the 
study only considers a small number of schools in a single school district. 
The small number of schools reduces the statistical power of the analyses, 
although we are able to estimate significant relationships for several out- 
comes. The restriction to a single school system, even a large, diverse, and 
predominantly urban system like the GCS, limits the generalizability of 
the results and increases the susceptibility to one-off, random shocks. 

The analyses reveal that breakfast participation rates fell substantially 
at the schools that switched to eligibility-based programs and rose just as 
substantially at the school that switched to a universal free program. Al- 
though we hypothesized that the participation responses might be faster 
at schools that lost universal free programs than at schools that gained 
them, the estimated responses were nearly symmetric at the two types of 
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schools. In each case, universal free breakfast provision was associated with 
a 12-16 percent increase in SBP participation. 

There were differences in participation between different types of 
students. Participation changed the most for the students who faced the 
largest change in their effective costs—students who were not otherwise 
eligible for free or reduced-price meals. However, participation also changed 
substantially for students who qualified for free meals. The latter result is 
consistent with universal free SBP provision reducing the stigma associated 
with participating in the SBP. 

We also examine participation in the school lunch program at the 
schools. We find some evidence that changing from a universal free SBP to 
an eligibility-based program was associated with lower lunch participation 
among paid-eligible students, another result that seems consistent with uni- 
versal free programs reducing the stigma or improving the perceptions of 
school meals. Lunch participation among free- and reduced-price-eligible 
students was not changed, and because paid-eligible students were only a 
small fraction of the students at our study schools, overall lunch partici- 
pation was little changed. 

Our analyses of attendance lead to an unexpected, albeit tentative, 
finding: schools that switched from universal free to eligibility-based SBPs 
experienced small gains in attendance. We examine attendance using two 
different data sources: monthly grade-level data for each school and con- 
fidential student-level data. Similar findings appear in both sources, but we 
are only able to obtain precise results with the student-level data. Although 
the result is unexpected, it is not unprecedented; Peterson and colleagues 
(2004) report a similar result. The difference that we find is small; it works 
out to about 1 day a year in attendance. We speculate that school breakfast 
participation may interfere with families’ morning routines, possibly lead- 
ing some children to miss transportation connections. Breakfast participa- 
tion may also increase children’s exposure to contagious illnesses. When we 
examine attendance on a month-by-month basis, the largest differences ap- 
pear in the winter months when colds and flu are especially prevalent. Also, 
the attendance changes are largest for economically disadvantaged students, 
students whose breakfast participation changed the least, which suggests an 
indirect effect, perhaps through illnesses. Given the tentative nature of this 
finding, it should be a focus of further study. 

We find little evidence that universal free breakfast provision changed 
students’ standardized test performance. Over the period that we study, 
test results across our analysis schools improved markedly. The improve- 
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ments were generally just as strong at the elementary schools that lost, 
gained, and did not change universal free breakfast programs. One area in 
which there might have been an association was in fifth graders’ science 
scores, which appeared to be positively related to universal free breakfast 
provision. We do not place much confidence in this result, however, be- 
cause it was limited to one measure of test performance and not robust 
when using another measure. Also, science tests are administered less fre- 
quently than the other math and reading tests that we examine; because of 
this, we could not implement some of the more rigorous statistical tech- 
niques for science tests that we could with the other tests. 

The available evidence points to large changes in school breakfast par- 
ticipation but few academic harms, either in terms of attendance or stan- 
dardized test results, from the GCS decision to scale back its universal free 
breakfast programs. These findings are consistent with those of other recent 
careful studies of universal free programs. The absence of academic harms 
may be explained by families substituting household breakfasts for school- 
provided breakfasts and relatively few children actually going without break- 
fast. At the same time, it is important to acknowledge other nonacademic 
harms that may have accompanied the change, including economic losses 
for the families that began providing breakfasts and increased stigma for 
the children that continued participating in the program. The ability to main- 
tain academic performance under such challenging circumstances may at- 
test to families’ and individual children’s resilience. 


APPENDIX 


TABLE A1. Sources of Data 
Source/Measure Unit of Observation Periodicity 


GCS School Nutrition Services office: 
Number of breakfasts served (total and by 
free, reduced-price, and paid-eligible 
status) School Monthly 
Number of lunches served (total and by 
free, reduced-price, and paid-eligible 


status) School Monthly 
% students free eligible School Annual 
% students reduced-price eligible School Annual 
Students in daily membership (for 

participation rate calculations) School Annual 
School days in period Monthly 


Universal free SBP School Annual 
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TABLE Al. (continued) 
a Se ee ee ee eee ee ee 





Source/Measure Unit of Observation Periodicity 
Title | status* School Annual 
Calendars, programs, and SACS 

accreditation* School Annual 
City* School 

North Carolina Department of Public 

Instruction: 
Average daily membership School Annual 
% students black School Annual 
% students Hispanic School Annual 
% students female School Annual 
% students economically disadvantaged School Annual 
Attendance (days attending and in 

membership) Grade within school Monthly 
Math, reading, and science test proficiency 

rates Grade within school Annual 

North Carolina Education Research Data 

Center: 
Attendance (days attending and in 

membership) Student Annual 
Math, reading, and science test and 

proficiency scores Student Annual 
School Student Annual 
Grade Student Annual 
Gender Student Annual 
Black Student Annual 
Hispanic Student Annual 
Other nonwhite race/ethnicity Student Annual 
Economically disadvantaged Student Annual 
Limited English proficiency Student Annual 
Math or reading gifted Student Annual 
Exceptional (disabled) Student Annual 


Note——GCS = Guilford County Schools; SBP = School Breakfast Program; SACS = Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools. 
* Used to select comparison schools but not directly included as controls. 
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Persistence, Privilege, and Parenting: The Comparative Study of Intergen- 
erational Mobility. Edited by Timothy M. Smeeding, Robert Erikson, and 
Markus Jantti. New York: Russell Sage, 2011. Pp. 392. $49.95 (paper). 


The idea of economic and social mobility has always been central to Ameri- 
can ideology and political rhetoric. But the findings from the academic lit- 
erature on intergenerational mobility are just starting to make their way 
into the public realm. Part of the reason for the slow diffusion of academic 
research into the political arena and the public discourse is that mobility 
research is difficult to interpret. Without a reference point, it is not clear 
whether an estimated intergenerational income elasticity of .5 should be 
thought of as high or low. There are two natural ways to establish refer- 
ence points that allow for more interpretable research on intergenera- 
tional mobility. The first is to compare current levels of mobility to levels 
from some previous period in order to assess whether economic mobility 
is improving or worsening. The problem with this approach is that the 
available data available are not well-equipped to identify trends, and the 
research that has been put forth has not led to clear conclusions about 
whether economic mobility is getting better or worse. The second is to 
compare the level of mobility in the United States to levels in other nations 
around the world. That’s what this book does, and it does so effectively. 

To be frank, this is not a book written for the general public, and with 
the exception of the introduction and a few of the empirical chapters, it 
is not packaged in an accessible style that would be most suitable for pol- 
icy makers. If the chapters are a bit dry and technical, they are also uni- 
formly careful, detailed, rigorous, and informative. This is a book written 
for researchers, and those who are interested in remaining up to date on 
the highest quality comparative research on intergenerational mobility 
should read this volume. 

The introductory chapter, written by the editors, reviews the findings 
from comparative research on intergenerational mobility, discusses evi- 
dence on trends in inequality and mobility, and describes the core mecha- 
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nisms that drive national patterns of mobility. The editors provide a par- 
ticularly important discussion of the link between economic mobility and 
inequality. Public opinion research tells us that Americans believe that 
inequality is acceptable as long as there is sufficient opportunity for mo- 
bility (Christopher Jencks and Laura Tach, “Would Equal Opportunity 
Mean More Mobility?” Pp. 23-58 in Mobility and Inequality: Frontiers of 
Research in Sociology and Economics, edited by S. Morgan, D. Grusky, and 
G. Fields [Palo Alto, CA: Stanford University Press, 2006]). However, the 
cross-national research reviewed in the introduction demonstrates that 
national levels of inequality and mobility appear to be associated, mean- 
ing nations with high levels of inequality also tend to have lower levels of 
economic mobility. This relationship is based on imperfect data from only 
a small number of nations, and thus should not be considered conclusive. 
Nonetheless, the possibility of an association between inequality and mo- 
bility is worrisome when one considers the tremendous growth in income 
inequality in the United States and other countries like Canada and the 
United Kingdom. In nations where economic inequality has grown, the 
editors argue that there may be a new set of pathways by which economic 
or occupational advantages are passed on from one generation to the next, 
thus reducing levels of economic or social mobility. The possibility that 
growing inequality may be accompanied by declining opportunity adds 
new urgency to the comparative study of both inequality and mobility, and 
thus motivates the remainder of the book effectively. 

The empirical chapters that follow provide a range of different types 
of evidence and insights on variation in patterns of intergenerational mo- 
bility across nations; specifically, the United States, Canada, several nations 
in Western Europe, Scandinavia, and Japan. Three common questions are 
addressed in the empirical chapters that compose the book: (1) how does 
the level of intergenerational mobility vary across these nations? (2) what 
are the most important mechanisms by which parents’ position in the eco- 
nomic or occupational distribution is transmitted to the next generation, and 
how do these mechanisms vary across nations? and (3) how do national so- 
cial policies affect national levels of intergenerational economic or social 
mobility? 

The volume is most convincing in providing descriptive evidence that 
responds to the first question relating to variation across nations. The 
editors and the chapter authors are some of the most prominent and well- 
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respected international researchers of economic and occupational mobil- 
ity, and their expertise is visible in the rigor of the analyses, in the strate- 
gic selection of nations for comparisons, and in the thoughtful interpreta- 
tions of the findings. If there is one consistent empirical conclusion that 
arises repeatedly in the descriptive analyses of intergenerational mobility, 
it is the conclusion that the United States is not a nation of opportunity. 
The United States is distinguished from Europe and other industrial nations 
by its unique immobility. This empirical finding has been documented in 
previous research, but it is driven home in this volume through multiple 
comparisons and different types of analyses. 

Beyond the basic question of which nations are more mobile or less 
mobile, several chapters in this volume offer particularly revealing ana- 
lyses of how the process of mobility differs across nations. As an example, 
in chapter 3, Miles Corak and his coauthors compare levels of intergen- 
erational economic mobility in the United States and Canada and confirm 
that relative mobility is lower in the United States. But they also document 
that the difference in overall mobility is driven by the lack of mobility at 
the bottom and the top of the US income distribution. In chapter 5, Jan 
Jonsson and several coauthors confirm that occupational reproduction 
is declining in all four of the nations they study (Sweden, United States, Ja- 
pan, and Germany), but they go on to argue that occupational mobility is 
shifting in different ways in these countries. Only in the United States and 
Japan, for instance, is growing occupational mobility attributable to a de- 
cline in the intergenerational reproduction of the “big classes,” meaning 
the large categories of occupations like managers and professionals, man- 
ual service workers, and so forth. In demonstrating that the more complex 
changes in occupational mobility in Sweden and Germany do not fit this 
pattern, the authors shift the literature away from a simplistic and unified 
account of how the reproduction of the class structure is changing in differ- 
ent societies. 

These examples relate to the first key question addressed in the book, 
which focuses on the level of intergenerational mobility across nations. 
Many of the chapters provide important insights into the second and third 
questions as well, which focus on the explanation of cross-national varia- 
tion in levels of mobility. However, the progress that is made in answering 
these questions is limited somewhat by the data available and by the var- 
ious study designs that are utilized throughout the chapters. The dominant 
approach in several chapters of the book is to analyze the degree to which 
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individual- or family-level characteristics influence or explain the level of 
intergenerational mobility within a nation or across nations and then to 
make inferences about the national institutions or the policies that might 
help to explain cross-national variation in these individual- or family-level 
relationships. 

Let me provide a few examples. In chapter 2, Jo Blanden and several 
coauthors show that educational attainment appears to be more important 
for predicting adult income in the United States than in Great Britain, 
while attachment to the labor force is more important in Britain than in 
the United States. The authors link these findings to the unique stratifi- 
cation systems in each country. In chapter 4 Fabian Pfeffer analyzes the 
relationship between parental wealth and children’s adult educational at- 
tainment and occupational status in the United States and Germany. Pa- 
rental wealth is found to be a strong predictor of adult outcomes in each 
country, but only in the United States does parental wealth continue to 
be associated with adult occupational status after adjusting for children’s 
educational attainment. Pfeffer argues that differences in the educational 
systems and welfare states of the two nations may help to moderate the 
effects of wealth in Germany relative to the United States. In chapter 7, 
Greg Duncan and his coauthors demonstrate that the relationship be- 
tween child poverty and adult attainment is stronger in the United States 
than in Norway. The authors argue that Norwegian social policy likely 
mitigates the harmful impact of growing up poor. 

This approach to the comparative study of intergenerational mobility 
makes sense when one considers the data available and the difficulties that 
arise in attempting to demonstrate the causal effects of national institu- 
tions or social policies. The authors go as far as the available data will take 
them in identifying key differences in patterns of mobility across nations. 
Several of the chapters focus on characteristics of individuals and families 
that are likely to mediate the relationship between the state and the op- 
portunities available to individuals, and just about all provide insightful 
interpretations of the mechanisms that may be operating to explain the var- 
iation across nations. Still, it is important to note that this book contains 
virtually no original empirical analysis demonstrating the effects of key so- 
cial institutions or policies that are assumed to be driving the individual- 
level or family-level relationships that are observed in the data. 

In this sense, the analyses in several chapters are reminiscent of status 
attainment research that was dominant in sociology decades ago and that 
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still is common in the literature on stratification and mobility in econom- 
ics and sociology. One of the major limitations of this strand of research is 
that it focuses primary empirical attention on factors that lie within the in- 
dividual or the family and is typically not able to capture or assess empir- 
ically the role of the social, political, and economic structure in which inter- 
generational mobility takes place. Individuals’ educational, occupational, 
and economic trajectories are influenced, if not structured, by the opportu- 
nities available to individuals in the labor market and by the institutions with 
which individuals come into contact. This point is emphasized through- 
out the chapters that compose this volume, but direct evidence on the im- 
portance of the labor market, on institutions like the education system, on 
the safety net, and on other important social policies is missing. There is a 
reason for this. The empirical challenges associated with demonstrating 
the effects of national institutions or social policies are daunting, as noted 
by Pfeffer in chapter 5 and again in the concluding chapter in the volume. I 
note this limitation not to critique the approach that is taken in most of 
the empirical chapters of the book but rather to highlight one of the cen- 
tral limitations found in much of the comparative literature on intergener- 
ational mobility. 

The empirical limitations of the book reflect a larger tension regarding 
the role that empirical analysis can play in the comparative study of eco- 
nomic mobility (and inequality, for that matter). To make credible compar- 
isons across nations requires comparable long-term panel data sets from 
a large number of nations. A great deal of progress has been made on this 
front, allowing for basic comparisons of the level of mobility across mul- 
tiple dimensions in several nations. To go beyond description and begin 
to understand the mechanisms driving variation across nations requires 
making the assumption that researchers understand the key features of 
a nation that makes it more or less mobile. Ultimately, this involves spec- 
ulation and educated guesswork from those with expertise on the specific 
nations and on the specific institutions or processes that are believed to 
be most relevant. When carried out well, as in this volume, this type of 
speculation can be insightful and informative for those of us interested in 
understanding what factors might be most important in the explanation 
of cross-national variation in intergenerational mobility. 

However, the conclusions made in this book should be thought of as 
suggestive, but not causal, a point that is acknowledged at the outset by 
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the editors. The various chapters of this book analyze variation across 
nations, the result of many different unique political, economic, social, and 
cultural processes and histories. It is extremely difficult to identify one or 
even a few features of nations that explain their levels of economic or so- 
cial mobility, and it is even more difficult to generate evidence that would 
identify the effect of that feature convincingly. If the goal is to identify the 
causal effects of specific policies or other economic or demographic shocks 
on intergenerational mobility, I would argue that there is more potential 
for exploiting variation arising from exogenous shocks within nations than 
there is in analyzing panel data sets collected in multiple nations. Rucker 
Johnson’s recent research on the long-term benefits of school desegregation 
for African Americans, which exploits plausibly exogenous variation in the 
timing and location of desegregation orders, is an excellent example of this 
alternative approach (“Who’s on the Bus? The Role of Schools as a Vehicle 
to Intergenerational Mobility,’ unpublished working paper, 2010). 

But the identification of causal effects is not the only goal of social sci- 
ence. What the chapters in this volume do persuasively is highlight features 
of nations that are strong candidates for explaining varying levels of in- 
tergenerational mobility. The need for such cross-national comparisons is 
clear, as these comparisons are politically powerful. They allow us to view 
our nation in relation to the range of possibilities that exist in the devel- 
oped world. They allow us to open our minds to a different social policy re- 
ality. And they provide basic, but crucially important, descriptive evidence 
on how processes of mobility differ across the developed world. This book 
is an important addition to the growing comparative literature on inter- 
generational mobility. I hope that it is read widely by academics and that 
the central findings begin to diffuse beyond the research community. 


Patrick Sharkey 
New York University 


Somebody’s Children: The Politics of Transracial and Transnational Adop- 
tion. By Laura Briggs. Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2012. Pp. 366. 
$94.95 (cloth); $25.95 (paper). 


Somebody’s Children is a comprehensive description of the complex re- 
alities and politics of both contemporary and historical transracial and 
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transnational adoptions. The many vulnerable children, who are suppos- 
edly rescued from impoverished families and sometimes orphanages and 
then transferred to wealthy middle-class mothers and fathers in the United 
States, serve as the impetus for Laura Briggs’s book. Recalling the enor- 
mous media attention given to celebrity adopters, such as Angelina Jolie, 
who traveled to Ethiopia to adopt a baby whose mother supposedly died 
of AIDS; Madonna, who adopted a baby from Malawi who actually had a 
living parent; as well as the rush to Haiti by many to rescue children in the 
aftermath of the Haitian earthquake, Briggs offers extensive details about 
the realities of transnational adoption and concludes that often supposed 
orphans are in reality “somebody’s children.” 

While writing this book, the author traveled extensively, visiting and 
studying the book’s featured countries in order to create a useful, com- 
prehensive publication that provides both details of and context for the 
ongoing debate surrounding transracial and international adoptions. The 
author clearly engaged in an enormous amount of investigation, reflection, 
dialogue, archival document review, and communication with experts in 
the field. She demonstrates commitment to the development of a docu- 
ment that can serve as a reference tool for other scholars, teachers, stu- 
dents, and advocates exploring these important child welfare issues. Briggs 
covers the politics of adoption in relation to child trafficking, reproductive 
rights, abortion prevention, and impoverished families, while challenging 
the assumptions that adopted children are always orphans, unwanted, or 
have been removed from abusive or neglectful parents. Not only does 
Briggs address these issues from an academic perspective, she also has a 
personal interest in the topic. In the book, she self-identifies as an Anglo 
lesbian whose Puerto Rican partner fostered and later adopted an 11-year- 
old Mexican-American girl. Through her personal experiences of attend- 
ing trainings and preparing to adopt, as well as her experiences parenting, 
she is able to incorporate personal reflections about this issue as well. 

In complete opposition to Elizabeth Bartholet’s book, Nobody’s Chil- 
dren: Abuse and Neglect, Foster Drift and the Adoption Alternative (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1999), Briggs indicates that there is a need for a “history of 
adoption that pays as much attention to the position of those who lose 
children in adoption as to those who receive them” (18). She calls atten- 
tion to Bartholet’s opposition to kinship foster care, policies that favor 
family reunification, and race-matching policies designed to prevent white 
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families from adopting children of color. Briggs’s book, on the other hand, 
endeavors to give history and voice to those to who have largely remained 
invisible. 

The author introduces her examination of the politics and experiences 
of adoption in the United States. She focuses on the politics associated with 
changes in adoption practices and policies over time, highlights changing 
views about the relationship between race and poverty policy, and, finally, 
examines the high governmental and societal costs of the growing numbers 
of children in foster care. This approach contrasts with other researchers 
who examine the growth in transracial and transnational adoptions as being 
primarily due to changes in supply and demand, caused by the reduction in 
unwed births due to increased usage of birth control and legalized abortion 
practices. 

Briggs opens her first line of argument by identifying the concurrent 
changes in race and poverty policies and practices over time and specifies 
how the Indian Child Welfare Act (ICWA) and the Multiethnic Placement 
Act (MEPA) have had a differential impact on Native American compared 
to African American children and families in the United States. She elab- 
orates on this point by providing examples of the overrepresentation of Af- 
rican American children in the child welfare system, the “demonization” of 
black and Latino women as “crack mothers,” and the portrayal of Native 
American women perpetrating “genocide against their children by drink- 
ing during pregnancy, as factors which drove Congress to move away from 
policies and programs which support these mothers to policies which pro- 
mote the adoption of these children by white families” (9). 

Her second argument focuses on the need to carefully examine the 
practice of intercountry adoption and specifically to examine policy and 
economic changes as well as wars that have played a role in adoption. 
Briggs argues that it is critical to examine the “microclimates and social 
geographies in which individual mothers outside the U.S. relinquish or 
lose their children” (10). Specifically, she examines intercountry adop- 
tions from the perspective of Latin America, which for many years was 
the highest sending region for children for international adoptions. Briggs 
chooses to use Guatemala as a case study of Latin American adoptions, 
for the following reasons: first, in 2006 Guatemala had the highest per 
capita rate of adoption in the world (10); second, Guatemala has welcomed 
gay and lesbian adopters; and third, the country has been “all but unreg- 
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ulated, and highly lucrative” (10) to the point that dropping a child off at 
an orphanage “becomes one of the reliable strategies mothers use to get 
food or medical care for their child” (11). 

The third argument focuses on the changing status of two groups in the 
United States in recent years: the lesbian/gay (LGBT) community and the 
immigrant community. Briggs highlights the rising status of gays and les- 
bians as adoption resources for hard to place children. However, she also 
expresses major concern about the vulnerable status of the US citizen chil- 
dren of immigrant parents who are being placed into foster care as their 
parents have become more vulnerable to deportation. 

The preceding three arguments are further developed in the subse- 
quent seven chapters of the book, which are divided into three parts. The 
book ends with an epilogue and over 60 pages of citations and references. 
Part 1, “Transracial Adoption in the United States,” begins by tracing the 
historical events associated with African American children and adoption 
from 1950 to 1975. Not only identifying and highlighting the events lead- 
ing to the disproportionate representation of black children in foster care, 
Briggs also discusses the countervailing perspectives of former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor and Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan who portrayed 
the black family from a deficit perspective, a “tangle of pathology” (47-48). 
This a term he used in his infamous 1965 report, “The Negro Family: The 
Case for National Action.” This occurred at a time when national black 
organizations like the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People and the National Association of Black Social Workers high- 
lighted the positives and the psychological benefit of black children being 
raised in their own families and communities. Briggs highlights some of 
the major historical events, literature of the period, and position state- 
ments that related to removing children from black single mothers and 
the belief held by many during the period that black women were having 
children in order to get more Aid for Dependent Children (AFDC) ben- 
efits. Briggs very carefully and skillfully links the issues of the period to 
race, reproduction, and the politics of reproduction. 

In part 1, Briggs also historically chronicles significant Native Ameri- 
can events and policies beginning with the 1890s federal policy to “‘civi- 
lize’ the savage” (66) by separating Native American children from their 
families and sending them to boarding schools. She provides detailed anal- 
ysis of other events and policies that affected Native people over the years, 
including the role of the American Indian Defense Association and the 
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American Association of Indian Affairs, which fought for tribal sovereignty 
in child welfare issues and other practices and policies juxtaposing as- 
similation and sovereignty, eventually leading to the passage of the Indian 
Child Welfare Act (ICWA) of 1978. 

Briggs concludes part 1 by parsing out the varying positions taken by 
neoliberals, the Christian Right, the Moral Majority, political parties, ad- 
vocacy groups, and many others on the politics of race and adoption dur- 
ing the period between 1975 and 2000. She details their positions with 
respect to a number of factors that can lead to a growth in the number of 
children in out-of-home care, including delayed childbearing for middle- 
class women, and the demonization of black and Latino crack mothers 
giving birth to crack babies and Native American mothers giving birth to 
babies with fetal alcohol syndrome. Other issues highlighted include the 
growing number of private and independent adoptions agencies, high costs 
of private adoptions, as well as adoption reform measures. Briggs specifies 
how reform measures were designed to restructure foster care and estab- 
lish policies that encourage adoptions, give tax credits to adopting families, 
provide time limits to terminate parental rights, and provide states bonuses 
for increasing adoptions. She also documents the factors leading to the pas- 
sage of the Multiethnic Placement Act (MEPA), which aims to encourage 
adoption across racial lines. Briggs meticulously describes the debate sur- 
rounding the passage of MEPA and consistently calls attention to and chal- 
lenges adoption as the neoliberal solution to the problem of supporting im- 
poverished children by finding middle-class families to absorb the “social 
cost of their care” (125). 

In part 2, “Transnational Adoption and Latin America,” Briggs traces the 
roots of transnational adoption through the examination of changing po- 
litical views of the world, the affect of evangelical Christians in the United 
States, and the impact of visual imagery of sad-eyed, often hungry homeless 
children. Tracing the work of the Christian Children’s Fund, founded in 
1938, which established “sponsor an orphan” campaigns, as well as the work 
of UNICEF, Briggs presents a chronology of events and changing beliefs 
and immigration and refugee policies all affecting international adoptions. 
Details are provided about numbers of children admitted to the United 
States under specific political administrations and different time periods 
within US history. For example, in 1939, a combination of anti-Communism, 
anti-Semitism, racism, and anti-immigrant fervor led to the defeat of the 
Wagner-Rogers bill, which would have allowed about “20 thousand [non— 
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Aryan] German children . . . to immigrate to the US outside of the narrow 
quotas imposed by the Immigration Act of 1924” (146). 

Part 2 details other initiatives by liberal internationalist organizations, 
such as Protestant and Catholic organizations’ involvement in child-rescue 
operations in Korea, Cuba, and Vietnam from the 1930s to the 1970s. These 
children were admitted to the United States under refugee visas and typi- 
cally were considered orphans in this country. Over the years, the number 
of intercountry adoptions significantly increased, with the largest num- 
ber coming from South Korea, with growing numbers from Colombia, Peru, 
Guatemala, Chile, and Paraguay. Briggs highlights the horrifying experi- 
ences of child kidnapping by “traffickers,” baby selling, fraud, and denial 
that specifically occur in Guatemala. Briggs highlights themes and issues 
associated with transnational adoptions from Guatemala, such as family 
values; efforts of human rights organizations to stop child trafficking and 
address exploitation of mothers and children; and the contradictory nar- 
ratives within the United States that these children are actually being 
rescued from the Third World. 

In part 3, “Emerging Fights over the Politics of Adoption,” the author 
focuses on the status of gay and lesbian adoptions. Beginning in the 1970s, 
she tracks the changing public opinion toward gay and lesbian adopters, 
who were initially viewed as threatening to children and later viewed as 
a resource for governments to use to provide homes for children. The per- 
spectives of the Christian Right and gay activists are presented in this sec- 
tion. Specific court cases and state laws that have affected both the legal- 
ity of gay marriage as well as the gradual shift toward providing LGBT 
people freer access to adoption by 2010 are discussed. 

In the epilogue, Briggs predicts that the future battles will be over the 
rising numbers of US citizen children of immigrants (especially Guate- 
malans) being placed in foster care as their parents become increasingly 
vulnerable to deportation. Many of these families are working class, have 
young children, but cannot afford to pay for the care of their children 
while they are involved in domestic work. The author challenges whether 
this is the next group of vulnerable populations needing rescue—another 
socially marginalized group? 

The author’s thesis weaves policy, knowledge, historical and current 
events, political perspectives, values, as well as her personal experiences 
as she explores these important and controversial adoption issues. A ma- 
jor strength of the book is the extensive historical and contemporary de- 
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tails she provides in support of her three major arguments. It truly high- 
lights the political nature of adoption policies and practices and how pov- 
erty, race, power and privilege, inequality, and social marginalization can 
all affect outcomes for children and families. She goes beyond the excite- 
ment for a family gaining a child and focuses on a critical issue of how 
people lose their children. This topic is understudied, as more research is 
needed on both vulnerable children and their birth families, as well as 
what policies and practices are needed to keep families from losing their 
children. 

It is likely that others will provide counterarguments in this values- 
laden debate over the winners and losers in transracial and international 
adoptions. However, Briggs has done an excellent job of challenging cur- 
rent beliefs, providing convincing arguments to extend the debate, and ac- 
knowledging that the facts are not always apparent in the cover stories 
about adoptions. Her concluding chapter persuades me that this issue is 
very much alive and will continue to be debated. The only missed oppor- 
tunity I find in the book is the relatively limited examination of the sit- 
uation of the children of immigrants. As growing numbers of immigrant 
families come to this country with their children, will policies and prac- 
tices be put into place to support and sustain these families, or will many 
of these children also be viewed as potentially adoptable? 


Ruth McRoy 
Boston College Graduate School of Social Work 


Street Therapists: Race, Affect, and Neoliberal Personhood in Latino New- 
ark. By Ana Y. Ramos-Zayas. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2012. 
Pp. 464. $108.00 (cloth); $30.00 (paper). 


This book analyzes how Latinos, African Americans, and whites in New- 
ark, New Jersey, understand each other and how these diverse groups 
negotiate interactions in a redeveloping city. Ana Y. Ramos-Zayas’s eth- 
nography looks mainly at Puerto Ricans but also Brazilians and Ecuador- 
ians. She argues that some Latinos and Latinas become street therapists 
who gain insight into the emotions of Latinos and African Americans 
they encounter. Latino interpretation and understanding of African Ameri- 
cans are influenced by the poverty, racism, and the shock of acculturation 
following migration from Latin American countries to Newark. Latinos, 
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Ramos-Zayas asserts, are caught between two paths of assimilation, rep- 
resented by their Portuguese and African American neighbors. By stak- 
ing out a middle ground between these two populations, Latinos construct 
a proper affect that they use to succeed in a neoliberal city where em- 
ployers and teachers value docility and friendliness, in addition to a tough 
demeanor necessary for success on the streets. 

She begins by arguing that Newark during the 1960s riots became 
widely viewed as a city of angry African Americans and that view contin- 
ues to influence how Latinos view African Americans. In contrast to black 
anger and aggressiveness, Latinos sought to distinguish themselves more 
positively as part of a “racial democracy” (19) based on their Latin Amer- 
ican heritage where fluid race relations prevail. The author argues that 
Latinos present themselves as more cooperative and easy going and less 
confrontational than African Americans. Ramos-Zayas argues that these 
traits fit well in a neoliberal economy that demands that service workers 
make customers feel comfortable by being highly attuned to their emo- 
tions. Some Latinos, then, become so attuned to the emotions of others that 
they offer advice to help friends advance in the city. She calls these in- 
dividuals “street therapists.” 

The author begins with a history of Newark’s decline and redevelop- 
ment, and the history of the Puerto Rican, Brazilian, and Portuguese com- 
munities in the Ironbound and North Broadway neighborhoods. She inter- 
viewed merchants, parents, teachers, students, local leaders, and community 
advocates over the course of 5 years of research dating from 2001 to 2010. 
She observed and participated in adult education classes (ESL, GED, job 
training, and citizenship), where she created focus groups. She also traveled 
to Puerto Rico and Brazil to collect ethnographic data on the knowledge 
that the migrants brought with them to Newark about America’s racial 
system. She asserts that Latin Americans generally conclude that African 
Americans are angry and aggressive and prone to complain about racism, 
which impeded advancing on the job. Latino interpretations of African 
American aggression created psychological concerns among Latin Amer- 
icans. Street therapists were ordinary Latinos who sensitively negotiated 
the racial boundaries and interactions with African Americans and pro- 
vided advice to others on how to deal with aggression. She notes that ev- 
eryday interaction in the streets and on the job “propelled a therapeutic 
(and psychoanalytical) engagement, a heightened gaze of black bodies and 
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mannerisms” by Latinos (3). Latinos, the author argues, believe that “racial 
democracy” in Latin America situates them favorably above the racial ag- 
gressiveness of African Americans and the “blandness, traditionalism, and 
lack of sensuality” that Latinos believe white Americans, including the 
Portuguese, possess (5). 

Besides reacting to the presence of African Americans, the postindus- 
trial, neoliberal economy requires that young workers, especially Latinos 
in low wage jobs, subordinate “rowdy and exuberant energy” and empha- 
size “docility and ‘friendliness’” to serve customers most effectively (16). 
At the same time, Ramos-Zayas notes that Latinos recognize the commod- 
ification of racial stereotypes. Sometimes individuals and groups exploit 
those stereotypes in economically productive ways that can nevertheless 
cause community stress. For example, Latinos widely assert a belief in the 
myth of Brazilian physical beauty and sensuality, which Brazilians exploit 
in economically beneficial ways in the hospitality industry. 

Chapter 1 argues that Latin Americans contrast their culture and atti- 
tudes to that of African Americans, believing that they confront in New- 
ark an aggressive and angry African American community. In response, 
Latin Americans create an alternative emotional affect that reflects their 
homeland culture (“racial democracy”; 19) as well as the need to fit into 
a neoliberal economy that values docility and calm interactions with cus- 
tomers. The author asserts that African American rioting in the 1960s 
became associated with Newark’s “feel,” an aggression with which other 
groups contended by distancing themselves emotionally from African 
Americans. The chapter traces the suburbanization of most whites from 
the riot-torn city and the in-migration of Puerto Ricans in the 1970s. More 
recently, the public persona of Newark’s Mayor Cory Booker stresses per- 
sonal responsibility and a “healthy lifestyle” that symbolizes Newark’s “re- 
naissance” (61). His cool persona contrasted to the black aggression that 
the city was frequently associated with and signaled a new age. 

Ramos-Zayas follows this with analysis of a documentary film about 
Puerto Rican soldiers in the 65th Infantry from 1899 to Vietnam. Despite 
the film, the author shows that Latin Americans are divided in Newark 
over military service, with recent immigrants such as Ecuadorians favor- 
ing military service as a form of discipline. In contrast, Puerto Ricans only 
see the military as a last resort when no other economic doors are open. 
The author shows how support for the film in the community makes the 
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case that the presumption of the benefits of military service to solve so- 
cial and emotional problems of minority youth is not just imposed from 
beyond the community but springs from within the minority communi- 
ties. The film challenged the mainstream idea that Puerto Ricans were 
“delinquent citizens” (78) and somehow less American than other Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Chapter 3 analyzes the “racial democracy” that Latin Americans feel 
their countries exhibit and how it contrasts with that the culture of Af- 
rican American aggression, anger, and “complaining.” On the other hand, 
Brazilian women celebrate their culture’s “playfulness” and “joy de vivre.” 
Brazilians believe the anger of black Americans indicates the failure of 
the racial system in the United States. 

The discussion of the belief that Brazilian women are so attractive that 
they incite jealousy continues in chapter 4, as Ramos-Zayas explains that 
Portuguese, African American, and Latin American women are sometimes 
fearful the Brazilian women will steal their husbands or boyfriends. The 
author argues that the neoliberal economy produces sexualized gender 
and racial stereotyping. Brazilians were thought to dress revealingly be- 
cause they came from a “hot climate.” Racial stereotypes of the beauty of 
Brazilian women led Latinos, African Americans, and whites to associate 
Brazilian women with the rise of the sex work industry in Newark and 
produced fissures within the Latin American community. 

Chapter 5 begins with a story of African American lesbian women at- 
tempting to assault a Latina and analyzes female aggression among Puerto 
Ricans and African Americans. Latinas perceive black lesbian women as 
masculine and aggressive in Newark, which Ramos-Zayas says arises from 
Latina perception of African American female jealousy of Latinas’ beauty, 
which supposedly attracts both African American male and lesbian atten- 
tion. The chapter moves to discuss Latina attitudes toward homosexuality 
and concludes with a discussion of the 2007 “execution-style” murder of 
four black college students by Latin Americans in Newark. The author dis- 
cusses how anti—African American and anti-immigrant views and preju- 
dice toward gays were shaped by elite efforts to redevelop Newark’s down- 
town. 

Chapter 6 analyzes how some immigrants adopt a withdrawn person- 
ality on the streets as a form of Americanization, as the green-horn im- 
migrant is transformed into a street-wise urban resident, as a complement 
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to the docile affect they present in work situations. Latinos observe how 
African Americans present themselves in school and on the streets, and 
because they become fearful of African American aggression, they change 
their personality to project toughness. This new sullen, withdrawn per- 
sonality is viewed as part of Latin American migrants’ Americanization 
in which they projected “urban competency” or sophistication. Latinos 
who observe this change in personality became “street therapists” as they 
watch and interpret black and Latino emotions. 

The author begins the conclusion by analyzing a help wanted sign in an 
Ecuadorian restaurant: “Seeking a waitress with good appearance” (buena 
presencia). That sign, the author states, “suggests that a good worker in the 
United States is someone who possesses a fine-tuned, calibrated emotional 
style that navigated ‘docility’ and non-aggressiveness [sic], while also em- 
bracing cosmopolitanism and savvyness” (319). Such an interpretation of 
one sign indicates that a major problem with the book is analytical over- 
reach. 

The social and economic interaction of minority groups in an American 
city is a subject of great importance and interest. Unfortunately the set- 
tings of the study—schools, work places, and public spaces, create a lim- 
itation. Readers will question the author’s assertion that the emotional 
interaction between African Americans and Latinos was generally nega- 
tive. Had the author studied different social situations, she might have 
found more positive interactions between Latinos and African Ameri- 
cans, for example, in nonprofit or neighborhood/community organizations, 
churches, sports clubs, and political organizations. It’s also unclear how the 
history of the Chicano and Puerto Rican movements that made demands 
on urban governments and increased political representation among La- 
tinos could exist alongside a belief that African Americans are too demand- 
ing and resentful and complain too much about racism. Many Latinos 
learned from the African American civil rights movement, respected the 
demands African Americans made, and seek to emulate those political or- 
ganizations in pursuit of an equal share of political power in the city. 

It’s difficult to discern for whom this book is written or which readers 
will find it useful. Certainly undergraduates will find the prose of the book 
confusing. But graduate students and faculty will also wrestle with the 
difficult prose and numerous tangents as Ramos-Zayas struggles to link 
disparate data and produces more and more complex levels of interpre- 
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tation and argumentation. However, the quantity and diversity of the eth- 
nographic data is quite impressive. Unfortunately, the presentation of the 
material produces more confusion than clarity. The most lucid passages 
are the descriptions of the city’s history, neighborhood scenes, and the 
author’s interviews with residents without trying to fit that data into an 
analytical straitjacket. 


Joseph A. Rodriguez 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


The Transatlantic Collapse of Urban Renewal: Postwar Urbanism from New 
York to Berlin. By Christopher Klemek. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2012. Pp. 328. $40.00 (cloth); $25.00 (paper). 


The world is rapidly urbanizing. In 1900, just 13 percent of the world’s 
population lived in towns and cities; today, over half resides in urban ar- 
eas, and this figure is projected to rise to nearly 70 percent by 2050. In 
the United States and much of Northern Europe, urbanization rapidly in- 
creased with industrialization in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and urbanization and immigration continued to drive urban econo- 
mies and inform urban growth. About a century later, economic shifts led 
many cities to become increasingly deindustrialized, often shrinking as 
their economies became more centrally organized around an expanded ser- 
vice sector. In many of the burgeoning megacities of the global south, sim- 
ilar processes of industrialization are contributing to rapid urban growth 
and economic development, as well as a range of urban challenges. 
Indeed, while cities are places of promise and innovation, creativity 
and exchange, economic development and growth, they are also the sites 
of major social problems: from poverty and inequality, to violence and 
crime, to environmental degradation and distress. In some cases, for ex- 
ample, urban in-migration catalyzes the growth of large, dense, informal 
settlements on the fringes of central cities or in their midst; in others, 
development leads to gentrification of central-city areas and displacement 
of the poor. These population shifts also engender increased or shifting 
concentrations of poverty, emerging public health concerns, growing in- 
equalities in wealth and income, and resulting social disparities, especially 
in health and education. Both urban growth driven by industrialization 
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and urban decline associated with deindustrialization and out-migration 
have contributed to a set of social problems in cities, catalyzing in turn a 
range of policy responses. These changes to policy are at times ambitious 
and overarching, at times more piecemeal, and at times characterized 
more by resignation and neglect than positive intent. 

In The Transatlantic Collapse of Urban Renewal, Christopher Klemek 
charts the rise and rapid fall of what was perhaps the most ambitious 
period of planned urban reform in North America and Western Europe in 
the twentieth century, the large-scale effort to address urban blight and 
remake the industrial city after World War II. Klemek focuses on the in- 
fluences and activities of what he frames as the urban renewal “regime” 
(10), the confluence of a set of key ideas and actors that drove urban policy 
and urban change agendas during this period. The critical ideas include, 
in particular, social democratic liberalism (and its belief in the applica- 
tion of scientific expertise to address social problems) and modernism (es- 
pecially the functionalist arguments lying behind modernist design). The 
actors include alliances formed among policy makers, architects, planners, 
and policy-oriented social scientists who, through the development of 
comprehensive plans, the promotion of rational city planning and a mod- 
ernist aesthetic, and the framing of public policies and administrative 
apparatus, focused on boldly remaking the urban landscape in an effort 
to realize a “totalizing new order” in place of the “chaos” of the inner city 
(3, quoting Robert Fishman, “The Mumford-Jacobs Debate,” Planning 
History Studies 10, nos. 1-2 [1996]: 3-11). 

The book follows the emergence and transnational exchange of both 
ideas and actors in shaping urban renewal processes, focusing in partic- 
ular on New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Berlin, London, and Toronto. It 
charts the increasingly virulent reaction to, and the political mobilization 
and protest against, urban renewal orthodoxy and the orientations of mod- 
ernist planning and their focus on slum clearance; wholesale redevelop- 
ment; unitary and functionalist design; and the displacement, relocation, 
functional segregation, and deconcentration that they supported. In do- 
ing so, the book focuses on both the shifting orthodoxies and debates 
among professional designers (architects, planners, critics) and the com- 
plex dynamics of urban politics from national policy making to local re- 
gimes. It seeks to tease out the relationship among intellectual influences, 
key actors, and the dynamic processes that drove both the remarkable 
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convergence of urban renewal frameworks and projects across contexts 
and their ultimate demise. To make this case, Klemek draws on a broad 
range of both secondary sources and primary historical documents, from 
modernist design manifestos to trade publication debates to policy docu- 
ments and personal correspondence. He also provides visual documenta- 
tion (design illustrations, photos, brochures, maps, and models) to enhance 
and support this complex narrative. 

The book is organized into four major parts. Part 1 explores the emer- 
gence of comprehensive planning and modernist design in the interwar 
years, particularly as it developed in Germany and was disseminated and 
taken up in the United Kingdom in the aftermath of World War II. Mod- 
ernism’s broadening influence and consolidation took solid hold of urban 
reform efforts on both sides of the Atlantic by midcentury as several de- 
velopments converged: the rising prominence of professionalized plan- 
ning, the establishment and institutionalization of modernist design, its 
adoption in the postwar West, and large-scale urban development poli- 
cies in response to postwar housing shortages. In the United States, de- 
velopments also included the relocation of leading modernists-in-exile 
from wartime Europe (such as Walter Gropius and Mies van der Rohe), 
along with the rise of urban studies programs and scholars, and the first 
concerted federal urban policy in response to the challenges of the De- 
pression, the war, and postwar economic expansion. 

Part 2 details the mounting critiques of the “urban renewal order” (79) 
that came directly on the heels of its rapid ascendance (and grew to par- 
ticular strength in the 1960s) from aesthetic, sociological, and democratic 
praxis perspectives. Aesthetically, there was a backlash against the total- 
izing, functionalist orientation of modernist planning toward the cham- 
pioning of an urban vernacular; of mixed-use, pedestrian-friendly, organic 
design; and of balancing preservation with integrated, in-fill development. 
The sociological critique focused on the human costs of urban renewal, 
the dislocation and loss of community it engendered, and the ways in 
which it undercut promotion of the public sphere, undermined informal 
social interaction, and promoted gentrification and spatial stratification. 
Politically, the technocratic, authoritarian implementation of urban re- 
newal plans led to both explicit protest and calls for democratizing the 
planning process in ways that ensured that the voice of those most di- 
rectly affected by development plans be taken into account in meaningful 
ways. 
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Part 3 continues to chart the reaction against modernist urban renewal 
schemes by examining the role of public protest, grassroots organizing, 
and legal challenges as they played out particularly in the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom in the 1960s and 1970s. Jane Jacobs, in- 
troduced in earlier chapters through an analysis of the critiques pre- 
sented by and establishment reaction to her influential book, The Death 
and Life of Great American Cities, played a central role in spearheading 
anti-expressway and anti-slum clearance efforts in New York City. Later, 
she participated in the anti-renewal movement in Toronto, where she 
lived from 1968 until her death in 2006. In the United Kingdom, citizen 
opposition promoted a shift toward preservation and away from large- 
scale slum clearance but not before urban renewal schemes led to the con- 
struction of large-scale, tower-block public housing in a number of cities, 
as in the United States. Where they continue to exist, these are perhaps 
the most palpable remaining emblems of the failures of urban renewal. 

Part 4 provides a narrative of the effects and the conflicts generated by 
urban renewal, particularly in the United States, and how that experience 
compared with the “softer landings” (217) experienced in other countries. 
Ironically, the liberal faith in rational intervention supported by the state 
and informed by sound social scientific analysis undergirding hopes of 
urban renewal led to both abandonment by its early promoters, who em- 
braced an increasingly neoconservative orientation to the “urban crisis” 
(179), and an assault by New Left and grassroots activists focused on ad- 
vocacy planning and smaller-scale, citizen-led planning that embraced the 
“messy vitality” (214) of the city. The result in the United States was an 
essential withdrawal of the state from efforts to address urban problems, a 
reduction of urban renewal funding, the dismantling of the programs of 
the Great Society, and a turn to decentralized, market-oriented efforts that 
continue to dominate the policy agenda to this day. The United Kingdom 
experienced a similar trajectory, with a political swing to the right and 
abandonment of the possibility for effective urban reform. The aftermath 
of urban renewal was somewhat different in Germany and Canada. Ger- 
many had a relatively higher level of support for modernist design than the 
other countries and a more flexible, adaptable stance in the professional 
planning field. Germany therefore made early and active efforts to incor- 
porate citizen participation into planning processes, which combined pre- 
servation instincts with more stepwise redevelopment activities. In To- 
ronto, a civic reform movement embraced and institutionalized “New Left 
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urbanism” (179), which was adapted by serial municipal administrations 
and directly embraced activists like Jane Jacobs in an insider role. 

The Transatlantic Collapse of Urban Renewal is both an intellectual 
history and a story of political contestation. It is complexly rendered and 
draws on a detailed analysis of events, the contributions of influential ac- 
tors like architects, planners, social scientists, critics, activists, politicians, 
policy entrepreneurs, and a set of nuanced debates and shifting historical 
contexts that conditioned the adoption and demise of modernist urban re- 
newal schemes. The book details the limits of planning and reform expec- 
tations based on environmental determinism; charts the emergence of 
new, participatory orientations to planning; and interrogates the necessary 
(and often problematic) relationship between planning and implementa- 
tion of urban reform and different orientations to urban democratic ac- 
tion. This rich story is a relevant one as we work through a new era of ur- 
ban reform. Massive urban restructuring processes are underway in the 
burgeoning cities of the developing world, from Shanghai to Sao Paolo and 
Mumbai to Medellin. In some cases, like Mumbai, this entails large-scale 
slum clearance and relocation efforts that resemble the razing of whole 
neighborhoods and the development of social housing that took place un- 
der urban renewal in the West half a century ago. In many cities in the 
United States and Western Europe, these same public housing complexes 
are undergoing major restructuring, in some cases including wholesale 
demolition and redevelopment that, if not quite on the scale of the earlier 
slum-clearance efforts, still represent significant efforts to remake the ur- 
ban environment. This time these efforts are focused on integration and 
poverty deconcentration, on promoting social mixing and economic di- 
versity, and are guided not by a modernist aesthetic but by New Urbanist 
principles grounded in the critiques of modernism made famous by Jane 
Jacobs. New Urbanist principles, however, are often selectively applied, 
with only a limited embrace of or ritual compliance to principles of par- 
ticipatory planning. For example, there is more emphasis on defensible 
space than on diversity of use and on private environments than on public 
space. In the context of these new reforms, the lessons of the last round 
of urban renewal are well worth noting. 


Robert Chaskin 
University of Chicago 
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Piety and Public Funding: Evangelicals and the State in Modern America. 
By Axel R. Schafer. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2012. 
Pp. 288. $45 (cloth). 


Much is already written about the political rise of Evangelical Christians 
in America over the past 30 years. Scant scholarly attention, however, has 
been paid to the contradiction at the heart of the evangelicals’ rise: how 
is it that a movement marked by its distrust of government grew into a 
dominant force in public affairs through unquestionably statist means? 
From supporting the centralization of a range of public services, to lob- 
bying for and receiving publicly funded grants and contracts, to pursu- 
ing policy changes through the court system, Evangelical Christians have 
deftly married God and government in their bid to remake America. In 
Piety and Public Funding, Axel R. Schafer unravels this heretofore unex- 
amined contradiction with scholarly rigor, offering a clear and insightful 
analysis of the growth of conservative Evangelical Christian churches and 
organizations and their alignment with the political right in the United 
States. 

Schafer recounts how political and religious conservatives found com- 
mon cause and built an alliance that evolved over the years into the robust 
force it is today. He convincingly shows that the different streams of Ameri- 
can conservatism found a unifying principle in subsidiarity, the belief that 
the smallest unit of organization is the most effective in service provision. 
The principle of subsidiarity served as the ideological impetus for a grow- 
ing social and moral voice for the right’s political philosophy of small, un- 
obtrusive government and the primacy of individual liberty. And the ve- 
hicle for delivering this political philosophy was the mainstreaming of 
support for the religious right’s theology of a Christ-centered private and 
public life. 

Schafer adeptly demonstrates how the power of political and religious 
conservatives grew through the employment of statist mechanisms. Con- 
servative forces not only provided religiously based social services in order 
to obtain an increasing amount of government funds, they also followed 
the well-worn Washington path of centralization, establishing footholds 
in the capital through nonprofit organizations like Focus on the Family and 
the National Association of Evangelicals. These hybrid religious-political 
institutions, along with like-minded think tanks such as the Heritage 
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Foundation and the Center for Public Justice, served as a powerful con- 
servative voice in Washington for millions of evangelicals. 

These institutions, as Schifer notes, have served as intellectual training 
grounds for meshing conservative political ideas with evangelical prac- 
tices into public policy, as well as soapboxes from which to proclaim their 
narrative of the causes of and solutions to the many social problems ailing 
America. This successful formula for wedding the interests of two pillars 
of the conservative movement based on the belief that the smallest unit of 
organization is the most effective became centralized over the years, to the 
benefit and agreement of political and evangelical conservatives alike. 

National conservative organizations could count on millions of sup- 
porters making small donations, as well as the more substantial financial 
backing of conservative philanthropies. Agenda-driven think tanks pro- 
duced credentialed scholars, increasing conservative religious and polit- 
ical forces’ access to politicians and upping their national media exposure. 
The centralization of the movement also groomed teams of skilled law- 
yers who toiled for a conservative religious and political agenda through 
litigation. 

Schafer dissects these and other major trends in government welfare 
polices over the past 75 years, from the New Deal through the younger 
President Bush’s Faith-Based Initiative. It makes for an informative and 
insightful overview, and Piety and Public Funding unquestionably adds to 
the body of scholarship in this vastly understudied area of policy. Perhaps 
the only point on which Piety and Public Funding falls short is in captur- 
ing the subtle nuances of social welfare policy that are often apparent 
only to those involved at the ground level. This is a reflection not of any 
scholarly shortcoming on Schafer’s part but rather of the fact that social 
welfare policy, when put into practice, does not always fit neatly into the- 
oretical frameworks. For more than 30 years, my research into the growth 
of faith-based social services in America has been based as much in the 
community as on campus. And time and time again, I have encountered 
developments that defy easy categorization. Two examples in particular 
stand out. 

During the 1980s and 1990s, I trained the Salvation Army’s North Car- 
olina and South Carolina divisions in how to partner effectively with local 
public and private agencies whose operations had been disrupted by the 
ill-planned budget cuts of the Reagan administration. The policies at the 
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time caused unnecessary chaos for local service providers, wasting mil- 
lions of man and woman hours nationally on reconfiguring local service 
systems at the expense of providing actual services. During those years, 
I worked closely on a research project with a major at the Salvation Ar- 
my’s headquarters in Alexandria, Virginia. “You know what we think about 
tainted money?” the major once quipped to me, “T’aint enough of it!” 

That is hardly to suggest that the Salvation Army was or is a corrupt 
organization. Rather, it exemplifies the on-the-ground reality that the 
Salvation Army has been around long enough to smartly go with the flow of 
whoever is in power politically and to not expend too much ideological 
thought on where its funds come from. As it has been told of General Wil- 
liam Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army, upon being chastened for 
seeking support in the pubs of London’s East End, better that money be 
spent doing the Lord’s work than that of the devil. At the same time, soldiers 
and officers in the Salvation Army have in both word and deed remained 
accountable to God and for the most part adhered to local community 
standards. 

Simply put, even an analysis as well constructed as Schafer’s would 
have a difficult time neatly addressing the Salvation Army’s role in social 
policy. Among other issues, the evangelical beliefs and the principle of sub- 
sidiarity that shape that role are a challenge to characterize in their full 
complexity. Also problematic for any analysis is that in some quarters of 
the conservative movement, the Salvation Army’s methods have led to it 
being critically cast in the same light as mainline Catholics, Lutherans, Jews, 
and other religious movements perceived to be guided by liberal statist 
beliefs. 

Equally difficult to analyze through any single theoretical framework 
are the developments I observed during the late 1990s at Catholic Char- 
ities USA, the giant nationwide network of social service organizations. 
In 1995 and 1996, I worked with Catholic Charities leaders on “Visions 
2000,” a comprehensive planning process for how the network of agencies 
ought to position itself at the dawn of the new millennium. The overarch- 
ing concern at Catholic Charities was how to keep their faith tradition 
alive in America, while continuing to provide effective services in an in- 
creasingly competitive funding environment that was being fundamen- 
tally reshaped by welfare reform. There was less money to go around, and 
government funding, which had accounted for the bulk of many Catholic 
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service agencies’ budgets, was increasingly going to social service provid- 
ers operating under the religious conservative flag. 

What I saw at Catholic Charities back then were agency leaders trying 
to creatively do more with less, in order for the agency and those across 
America that supported it to continue their mission and stay true to their 
faith. When the new millennium arrived, however, Catholic Charities found 
itself on the outside looking in during the planning stages of what would 
become the White House Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives, 
the Bush administration effort that redrew the landscape of social service 
provision by religious agencies. The explanation for the sidelining of one 
of the country’s largest charities, as offered by the editor of the in-house 
magazine at the conservative Manhattan Institute in an article headlined 
“How Catholic Charities Lost Its Soul,” is telling: “Catholic Charities . . . 
has become over the last three decades an arm of the welfare state” (Brian 
C. Anderson, “How Catholic Charities Lost Its Soul,” City Journal 10, no. 1 
[2000)). 

The irony inherent in the conservative swipe at Catholic Charities 
underscores just how difficult it is to construct a theoretical framework 
that accurately captures the many nuances of social service provision and 
the policy making that shapes it. In the eyes of the Manhattan Institute 
and other like-minded conservatives, Catholic Charities had sold out its 
faith by engaging in the type of godless and statist subsidiarity practiced 
by liberals. That such practices would disqualify Catholic Charities from 
helping to shape the Faith-Based Initiative, which, on a fundamental level, 
was guided by the very same principle of subsidiarity, is a reality that 
hardly fits neatly into any analysis, even one as compelling as Schiafer’s. 
And equally tricky for any scholar to explain is how, a decade after being 
shut out of planning for the White House Office of Faith-Based and Com- 
munity Initiatives, Catholic Charities was receiving nearly $3 billion an- 
nually in government funds, with the vast majority of the money coming 
through the very same faith-based initiative. 

While such nuances rarely lend themselves to straightforward ex- 
planations, Piety and Public Funding comes admirably close, laying out a 
thoughtful, precise, and insightful overview of the political growth of 
conservative Evangelical Christians in America. Schafer tackles head-on 
the important intricacies at the intersection of policy, religion, and social 
services, skillfully and accurately fleshing them out in a compelling and 
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well-written analysis. His scholarship is excellent, but it is only a very 
good overview of a story that is far more complex, and about which much 
remains to be written. 


Robert J. Wineburg 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
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ERRATUM 


Because of an editing error, the proportions for several variables were 
misrepresented in table 1 of Daniel P. Miller and Ronald B. Mincy’s con- 
tribution, “Falling Further Behind? Child Support Arrears and Fathers’ 
Labor Force Participation” (Social Service Review 86, no. 4 [2012]: 613). 
The corrected table is presented with this note, and the editors deeply 
regret the error. 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics for Main Independent and Dependent Variables 


Variable Name Mean or Proportion sD Min Max 


Formal labor-force participation: 
Father worked past 12 months: 


3 year .86 Soe O 1 

5 year 84 ke 0 i) 
Avg. hours per week: 

3 year 40.11 21.31 O 120 

5 year 39.70 2240 0O 120 
Avg. hours per week (if worked): 

3 year 46.82 14.69 1 120 

5 year 47.43 18:27 1 120 
Weeks per year: 

3 year 37.98 20.06 O 52 

5 year 36.78 20.89 0 52 
Weeks per year (if worked): 

3 year 44.34 3.70 1 59 

5 year 43.94 14.38 1 52 


Informal labor-force participation: 
Father worked past 12 months: 


3 year .28 eae 0 1 

5 year 19 ene. 1 
Avg. hours per week: 

3 year 7.21 16.55 0 160 

5 year 4.69 15.31 0 190 
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TABLE 1. (continued) 


Erratum | 


eee 


Variable Name Mean or Proportion 


Max 


an nS rememeenemreememeareeereeeeereeeee 


Avg. hours per week (if worked): 


3 year 95.42 
5 year 24.07 
Avg. weeks worked: 
3 year 1.34 
5 year 1.35 
Avg. weeks worked (if worked): 
3 year 4.73 
5 year 6.94 
Arrears variables: 
Father in arrears 1 year .05 
Father in arrears 3 year N 
All formal income: 
1 year 33,587.6 
3 year 30,338.8 
Ratio of arrears to income 1 year:* 
No arrears (omitted; proportion is .95) (0) 
>0 and <50 (proportion is .03) 2,181.19 
>.50 and <1.00 (proportion is .004) 10,750.10 
>1.00 and no income (proportion is .008) 5,257.40 
>1.00 and any income (proportion is .006) 10,595.48 
Ratio of arrears to income 3 year: 
No arrears (omitted; proportion is .89) 0 
>0 and <50 (proportion is .07) 3,018.33 
>.50 and <1.00 (proportion is .01) 6,114.10 
>1.00 and no income (proportion is .02) 4,440.71 
>1.00 and any income (proportion is .01) 8,582.68 


Note—SD = standard deviation; Min = minimum; Max = Maximum; avg. = average. 


SD Min 
22.49 1 
27.14 1 
3.59 .0 
416 O 
5.42 25 
7.06 .33 
0 
0 
71,27745 O 
33,232.46 O 
mee O 
3,219.56 01 
7,378.49 OF 
6,211.46 2.03 


7A62.96 315.29 


565 O 
3;237,33 1.23 
5,027.77 421.18 
4,684.19 5.75 

8,114.14 237.02 


160 
190 


39 
37.33 


39 
37.33 


3,111,638 
246,251.8 


O 
19,700.15 
19,700.15 
19,700.15 
19,700.15 


0 
30,812.26 
30,812.26 
30,812.26 
30,812.26 


* Mean, SD, Min, and Max refer to the amount of arrears in dollars for each category of the ratio of 
arrears to income. All dollar figures are presented in 2010 constant dollars. 
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